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An Experiment 


with Time 
J. W. DUNNE 
The first cheap edition, now revised and enlarged 


H. G. WELIS— Fantastically interesting.’ J. B. 
PRIESTLEY— One of the most curious and perhaps 
the most important books of this age.’ 5/- 


archys life of mehitabei 
DON MARQUIS 

*One of the most glorious books 

— I have ever read... genius... 

archy is nobler than ever.’ Observer. 

5 _ 





You Can Play and Laugh 
HUBERT PHILLIPS 


‘A deligh:ful book . . . will be read with pleasure 
by all players.’ —Times Literary Supplement. 6- 


London in 1710 


From the travels of 
Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach 
Translated and edited by 
W. H. QUARRELL and MARGARET MARE 
‘An important contribution to our knowledge of 
London under Queen Anne.” The Times. 7/6 


Music Ho! 
CONSTANT LAMBERT 


A book of interest to every intelligent person. ‘ A keen 
sense of humour which illuminates his critical 
judgements. There is hardly a page from which one 
is not tempted to quote.’ —Times Literary Supplement. 

10/6 


Reflections on British 
Painting 
ROGER FRY 


© Much the most interesting book which the exhibition 
has prompted.’ —Times Literary Supplement. With 
66 illustrations. 7,6 


A Step-ladder to 


Painting 
JAN GORDON 


* Full of stimulating hints.’ Spectator. ‘ Really sees 
and tackles the problems.’ John O’London’s Weekly. 7,6 


Notes on the Technique 


of Painting 
HILAIRE HILER 
Preface by SiR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
‘The best written in recent years.” Sir William 
Rothenstein. ‘Both exhaustive and witty.’ Times 
Literary Supplement. 12,6 








No.1 Men and Memories 


Volume I, 1872-1900 
SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


The Rose and Crown Library 


‘The success of the Faber Library has decided us to issue a new five-shilling series under the title of The 
and Crown Library, which will be used for the reissue of books of permanent value. 
best indicated by the first two titles. 


FABER & FABER 


No.2 Men and Memories 
Volume Ii, 1900-1922 
SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


Ose 


Its scope and interest is 
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Houses and Properties 
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For Sale or To Le 








FLATS amidst charmi 


| INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT 
| WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS 
BE AVAILABLE. 

| BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 


GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR 
Builder Owners : 








adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN_ REFINEMENT, 


OPENING ON 


| INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 


Architects : Coleridge Jennings & So'menow 


ng Woodland Gardens _ | 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY out PUTNEY, 


Putney 2166 


HOT 
WILL 


Phone: 











F. D. IBBETT & Cs an 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS (Te 


nd MOSELY CARD & Cn, 


Is.: 1147-8), And Oxted and Reigate, 


at 





A FINE OLD HOUSE 


OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 


Completely modernized and in faultless order throughovt. 
SEVENOAKS DISTRICT. 
In a much favoured part, high up, facing South, enjoying 
fine views. 
AND 3 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS, 


8 PRINCIPAL 
ROOMS, DRESSING 


4 RECEPTION AND BILLIARD ROOM AND 
SPLENDID DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
GARDENERS COTTAGE, 2 DOUBLE GARAGES. 


All Main Services and Central Heating are installed. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS inelude a WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN, Tennis Court and some Beautiful 
Parkland. 
ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents, F. D. IBBETT & CO., 
1147-8), und at Oxted and Reigate. 


(Tel. 


Sevenouks 

















HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 


Telephone: Ken. 1490. Telegrams : 


“* Estate, c/o Harrods, 


London.” Surrey Offices: West Byfleet. 





PARKSTONE, BECKENHAM, KENT 
ON THE CREST OF A HILL. EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 
12 Mins. Station 30 Mins. City and West End. 

WELL-PLANNED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, ex- 
cellent order. Inexpensive of upkeep. Close to Golf 
and Tennis Clubs 


Entrance hall, cloak room, 3 reception, 8 bed (three 
fitted basins), dressing room (fitted basin), 2 bath, 
compact. Offices. 

Main services. Electric power. Independent hot 
water. (Garage Stabling. Man’s Room 

WELL-STOCKED GARDEN with tennis lawn 
kitchen garden, outbuildings, &c. Valuable Building 
Plot adjoining. in all about 1 ACRE 

Yor SALE Privately or AUCTION, April 26th. 

Auctioneers : 

HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64, Brompten Road, S.W.1.} 
BOU RNEMOU TH WEST 
Low price for an Immediate Sale. 
CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 

8 Reception, cloak-room (h. & c.), 6 bed, dressing- 
roonl, bath-room 

( electric light Gas Water. Main drainage. 

INE XPENSIVE WELL-WOODED GARDEN 


with tennis court, in all about 
PHREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE, 
FREEHOLD £2,450 


HARRODS, Lt 64° Dror Road, S.W 


1, 62 npton 


| HARRODS, 


GATEWICK, BECKENHAM, KENT 


Close to Golf Course and Tennis Club. 
WELL-APPOINTED PRE-WAR BUILT 
. FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Quiet position. High ground. 8 Minutes Station. 
Well back from road. Gravel drive. 
Wide hall, cloak-room, 3 reception, loggia, winter 
garden, 8 bed, billiard-room, bath-room, complete offices. 
Co.'s services and electric power. Independent hot 
water boiler. Main drainage. ‘Phone. Large age. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-TIMBERED GARDEN, 
Tennis Lawn, &c. ABOUT 3 ACRE. 
For SALE Privately or AUCTION, April 26th next. 
Auctioneers : 
Ltd., Road, 


rads 
ge 





32-64 Bromyton 6.7.1. 





GEORGIAN HOUSE 
In an old-world village, one hour from town. 


IN BUCKS. 

Three reception, 6 bed and dressing, bath room. 
Co.’s water. Gas. Electric light. Main drainage. 
NICELY TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GROUNDS 
with lawn, walled ye garden, paddock, 


in all 25 ACRES 
Cottage. Mablin’. Garage. Barn. 
FREEHOLD £2,000 
Sole Agents: 
HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. 











AS. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. (‘Phone: 
Crawley 32s.) “Pan 


Between TUNBRIDGE 


JERFECTLY restored TUDOR RESIDENCE wig 
wealth of old oak. 3 Reception, 7 Bedrooms, 
2 Bathrooms; Central Heating, Electric Light. (on: 
pany’s Water. Farm House, 4 Cottages,  Exoellen; 
Buildings. FREEHOLD £6,750 with 135 ACRES, o 
£8,750 with 205 ACRES. 
Fishing and Shooting on Property, 
_Hilustrated Particulars of SOLE AGENT, 4. 7 
UNDERWOOD, Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 


WELLS and the COAST. 





ee 


KILMUN, ARGYLLE, SCOTLAND 


Splendid Mansion House For Sale, Suitable and fittel 
up for Boarding or Guest House, 3 Reception, Biltian 


Room, Lounge, 13 principal Bedrooms, 8 smaller 
Bedrooms, Bathroom, Butlers’ Pantry, Outhouses, &e, 
approximately 3 acres land Facing Holy Loch, and, 


7 miles from Dunoon. Lovely position, 
FREEHOLD PRICE £2,200 
or néarest offer. Apply: 
JAMES PRATT & SONS, F.N.A.A, 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
32 High Row, Darlington, kngland. 





CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 
Abort two m'les North-West of the Town, very secluded, 
bet close to Golf Course and Station. 
A UNIQUE SMALL SPORTING PRO. 
PERTY known as IFIELD WATER MILL 


Comprising a picturesque COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 


containing 3 bed rooms, bath room, 2 w.c.s, 3 living 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, maids’ sitting reom ; garage, 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. Electric light from ow 
plant. Ample water, Modern sanitation. INTER- 


ESTING OLD FOUR-STOREY WATHRRAILL with * 
other Buildings adjoining. THE MILL POND (itp 
ACRES) affords good coarse fishing and Wwild-fowl 
Two Smali Paddocks with about 600 ft. frontage 
Public Road. SmalF Orchard and Copse. ie: 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 23} ACRES | Z 


Vacant possession on completion, which Messrs 


WM. WOOD, SON & GARD 


are instructed by the personal representative of the 


late J. L. Wright, Esq., to offer for SALE by Pulilig 

AUCTTON, at the-George Hotel, Crawley, on Ween 
day, il 25th, 1934, at 3 p.m. (unless previously dite 
pose’ oa privately). 


‘ 
Illustrated particulars, with plan and conditions ff 
Sale, from the Solicitors, Messrs. John B. Stirling aad? 
Mair, 28 High Street, Johnstone ; and Messrs. Eageraiil 7 
Sons, 2 North Street,- Horsham ; -or the 
Messrs. WM. WOOD, SON and GARDNER, a , 
Sussex. (Tele., Crawley 2.) E 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. Tel. : Kens: wna 


TO BE LEF FURNISHED 
LOVELY CORNWALL 


Safe Bathing from Sandy Beach with Private Right of 








possible 
&, 


Way. 
MANOR HOUSE with every 
Electric light, central heating, 
10 Bed and Dressing Rooms, Bathroom, 
CHARMING GROUNDS with TENNIS 


FINE OLD 
convenience. 
4 Reception, 


&c. Garage. 
LAWN, about 16 Acres, 
May, June and July, possibly August. 
VERY LOW RENT ACCEPTED 
Only 8 GUINEAS WEEKLY. A real Bargain owing 


to necessity. —WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 


XVIITH CENTURY FARMHOUSE 





WEST SUSSEX.—Oak beams and open fireplace 
Excellent order, 2 Reception Rooms, 4 Bedroom, 
Jathroom, &ce. Garage, Orchard, Paddock. 


44 ACRES. £1,750 


WHITEMAN. & CO., as above. 


ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


NEAR OXFORD.—Oak beams, open fireplaces. Ele 

tric light. 5 Bedrooms, 3 Rece ption Rooms, Bathroon 

&c. COTTAGE, SECLUDED GARDEN, Paddock. 
1} ACRES. £1,650 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 











Auctioneet, 7 
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— 
£1,450 FREEHOLD 


\» gravel land. Exceptionally well-built Detached 
sh on rooms, labour-saving kitchen, 3 
ve -sized 4th roomy, 8 mins. station. 






bedrooms, good 
semi-Detached, similar accommodation, £1,375. 


ELLIS, THOMPSON & CO.; 
Hayes Hill, Hayes, Kent. 


Also 





__——— 


situated detached house to be 

let furnished, 5 guineas weekly. Lounge 2x ft. 
i; 13, dining room, 4 bedrooms. Central heating. 
jee, power, telephone, sunny balcony, garage, work- 
som with bench, large garden. 3 mins. "bus, 8 mins. 
"ion, 3 golf links near.—Write ARLCOEN, Lyonsdown 
jod, New Barnet, Herts. 


gLIGHTFULLY 





HEIGHTS OF HERTFORDSHIRE 


5 Most delightful new Cottage 30 minutes King’s 
‘mss. in London’s loveliest residential district. Town 
sture in rural surroundings. Good golf and all sports. 
ther houses up to £1,650, or on rental £52-£125 p.a. 
purticulars from 


S. P. HOWARD, 


Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 








WALLINGTON 
SURREY 


Sanding on high ground, a modern detached bijou 
rsidence, $ acre well-stocked garden attractively 
designed, Garage. 38 bedrooms, 2 reception-rooms. 
Tied kitchen. Constant hot water. ‘Tiled bathroom. 
Rectric light. Company’s water. 7 minutes from 
gation, 23 minutes to City. 


{1,300 FREEHOLD 


Box No. X, Estate Dept., The Spectator, 99 Gower-st., W.C, 





SUNLIT FLATS 
WEST HILL COURT, HIGHGATE 


ADJOINING HAMPSTEAD HEATH, OVER WHICH IT HAS UNINTERRUPTED 
VIEWS TOWARD KENWOOD. 


* The latest advancement in Flat construction in this country.’—Vide Press. 








SUNLIGHT IN EVERY ROOM 


“HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY YET AT THE SAME 
TIME LIVE IN LONDON.” 


Super modern planning is the keynote of each Flat whether it has 2, 3 or 4 bed rooms, 1 or 2 bath rooms, 
2 reception, and kitchen. LARGER FLATS CAN BE ARRANGED. 
RENTALS RANGE FROM £195 TO £395. 

Only 10 minutes by car from Oxford Circus and the City and West End can also be reached by Train, Tube, 
Bus or Tram. Nearest Tube Station, Kentish Town. Tram Terminus, Parliament Hill Fields. 
Surrounded by spacious and delightful gardens WEST HILL COURT combines all the advantages of a Town 

Residence with the seclusion of a Country Mansion. 
The covered Squash Rackets Court and Hard Tennis Court were laid down by 
For the car owner heated garages are provided, 


Guest rooms are available. 
specialists and are the best in Town. 


OPEN TO VIEW DAILY AND WEEK-ENDS. 
Apply TO OSBORN’S (HIGHGATE) ESTATES LTD., 


WEST HILL COURT, MILLFIELD LANE, 
WEST HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6. Mountview 5946. 


Or ELLIS & SONS, 31 DOVER STREET, W.1. Reg. 1423. 
(See also page 637.) 
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Mr. John 
Masefield 


The Famous Poet Laureate, 
writes : 


“Cancer is one of 
the most terrible 
enemies life has. The 
men and women who 
are fighting Cancer 
are the soldiers most 
worthy of 















































Fey L 


——————— 


support 


The special work of The Cancer 
Hospital (Free) and of _ its 
various Departments entails par- 


ticularly heavy expenses. The 
total cost of maintenance is 
approximately £50,000 per 


annuum. At the present time a 
large Bank overdraft is still out- 
standing, and it is earnestly 
hoped that sufficient donations 


land subscriptions will be forth- 


coming at an early date to free 


ithe Hospital of this burden. 







now in the World. 
Help them to find 
the cause of the 
curse and a means 
of destroying it. At 
least help them to 
help those suffering 
from it.” 


Che 


Cancer Ho 


FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD ae 


pital 


LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2 





el 





Warwick Castle, Warwickshire 


‘¢ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the “‘ Three Castles” 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 
CIGARETTES 
10 FOR 82 Handmade 
20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 
5O FOR 3/3 ie age 


One expects to pay a little more 


for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
TT. 135B 
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‘There is no 
Moravian Missionary Society 


That seems a startling statement in view of what Moravian 
Missionaries have accomplished by the blessing of God during 
the past two centuries. 


Nevertheless it is true. There is 
no Moravian Missionary Society 
because the whole Church is the 
Society. 

About one in every seventy-five of 
its members becomes a Missionary, 
as compared with about one in five 
thousand in the Churches generally. 





fields 





Esq., 


Native Children. Secretary. 





70a, Basinghall Street, 


The membership 
is three times that of the 
parent Church. 

Explanatory pamphlets, regarding 
Moravian Mission work in many 
lands, ‘gladly sent (post free) on 
application. 

Such financial help as you may 
be led to send will be gratefully 
acknowledged by CHARLES Hopspay, 
Chairman and 


in the Mission 


Honorary 


BnlON(fygooialhn.._ vid of 
MonaviAN Missions 


London, E.C. 2. 


President: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
ANNUAL MEETING : 


Sion College, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


1st May, 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Sir GEORGE H, HUME, J.P., M.P., LCL. 
ANNUAL SERMON : 


St. Paul’s, Onslow Square. 


10th May, 11 a.m. 


PLEASE NOTE THESE DATES, 











Lancs., 


LANCASTRIA < 


6-Valve Super- 

het Circuit, in- 

cluding Hep- 

tode Double- 
Diode Detector A.V.C. 
Class ‘B’ Output. Moving 
Coil Speaker. Tone Con- 
trol. Turntable. Lucerne 
selectivity on optically 
magnified Lucerne Dials. 
Frame Aerial. For use 
also with External Aerial, 
if desired. 


© 


A 5-Valve Superhet, 
similar to the above in 
performance but for use 
with External Aerial. 


LANCASTRIA 
BATTERY 
CONSOLETTE 


FERRANTI 


present NEW 1934 


BATTERY SETS 


Specially designed for 
want first-rate radio, but who have no 
electric supply available. Power Out- 
put —2 watts—as great as that of 
many Mains Sets. Ask your dealer for 
the Ferranti Radio Book, W537, or 
write to Ferranti Ltd., 
or Bush House, 


PORTABLE 
ONSOLETTE 










those who 


Hollinwood, 
London. 
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OF REFEREN¢: 
THAT EVERY 

MUSIC-LOVER 
SHOULD HAY: 


The most complete reference 
existing of recorded music, Ab 
that is kept as a work of references 
the shelves of the ish jt ha 
:4 and Bodleian Libraries—th. va 
:4 famous Libraries in the worlds 

book that contains 415 pages packel 
with information about Musical cop. 
positions of all kinds, 



















MORE THAT THE BOOK CONTAINS 


Nearly ninety detailed and authentic biographies of the leading composers, sj 
and instrumentalists. . 

A Pronunciation Guide giving in alphabetical order a list of all the names and tijs 
in music that are most difficult to pronounce—with their accurate phonetic spelling 
A “Who’s Who in Music”—classified lists of all the principal Bands, Dance Orch. 
tras, Orchestras, Singers, Conductors and Instrumentalists now associated with “i; 
Master’s Voice.” ‘ 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY 


Known as the “ His Master’s Voice ” Catalogue of Records, it is in fact much my 
than this. Much of the contents has not been mentioned above. It has been 
expensive book to produce. It would be well worth having if you had to pay a ; 
for it. But you may have it for nothing. A copy will be gladly sent to you free api 
post free on receipt of a postcard-request to the address below. Write to-day, Ths 
is the finest work of reference of its kind. aii 


-His Master’s Voice" 


“© His Master’s Voice,” 106M , Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


ge 

























HERE COMES THE BRIDE! 


C seems there is always at least one honeymoon 
pair at the Palace. Under the influence of the 
southern sky. the Palace chef, and the “we-are- 
determined-to-pamper-you” attitude of the staff. 
even couples who have been acrimoniously mar- 
ried for years start holding hands again. The 
bridegroom—of a month’s or a half-century’s 
standing—feels he has never paid a bill (which in- 
cludes everything from golf and squash todanc- —f/ 
ing and talkies) with so much pleasure: foreven | 
the terms are all-embracing! 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE French memorandum on disarmament. pre- 
cipitates no such crisis as some of the daily papers 

in this country have manufactured out of it. It is a 
very unsatisfactory document none the less, comparing 
unfavourably with the note addressed by Germany 
to His Majesty’s Government only twenty-four hours 


earlier. (The French, it must be assumed, had not 
seen this document when they drafted their own.) The 
essence of the situation is clear. France acts and 


negotiates on the assumption that Germany should 
continue to observe scrupulously the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles till a disarmament 
convention is drafted to take their place, no matter 
how many more years that process may take. It has 
taken seven so far. There is no prospect whatever 
that Germany will do that, and public opinion in this 
country will pass no severe judgement on her, particularly 
after the equality-of-status agreement of December, 
1932, for declining to accept indefinitely a position of 
inferiority that was intended from the first to be only 
temporary. The French, though they pride themselves 
on their sense of reality, have in their last memorandum 
lost- touch with reality completely. The only reality 
is the imperative necessity of achieving some form of 
disarmament by agreement. France declares agreement 
to be unattainable and throws the onus on Germany. 

* * * * 

Actually, in view of the two memoranda of the present 
week, it would be easier for this country to make a 
disarmament agreement with Germany than with 


France, for the new German communication contains 


accepted at 
It is true, 
increasing 


no stipulations which could not be either 
once or discussed in a reasonable spirit. 
and unfortunate, that Germany is heavily 
her service estimates, and the explanations she gives 


of that development are not convincing. But if Herr 
Hitler’s government means what it says when it asks 
simply for defensive short-range aeroplanes, without 
bombers, agrees to keep the semi-military formations 
completely demilitarized and accepts the postponement 
of disarmament by other Powers for five years, after 
which Germany will claim equality with them at whatever 
level they may fix—then this can only be described as 
a very encouraging development, particularly as in 
other respects Germany accepts the British draft of 
January 29th. France has some justification for demand- 
ing that the discussions be now taken back to Geneva 
—private talks between capitals cannot go on for ever— 
but it is to be hoped that they will be carried on rather 
in the spirit of the German memorandum than of the 
French. 
* * * * 

Britain and the Collective System 

The conference in defence of the League of Nations, 
held in the City of London last week, was marked by 
several notable speeches, among which the declarations 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain on the maintenance of the 
collective system stand out. The relation of guarantees 
to security and of security to disarmament need no 
demonstration today, and it is an event of significance 
when a public man of Sir Austen’s experience, and 


standing in the political position which he holds today, 


dec lares unequivocally that : 

‘In the light of what British interests will demand and of what 
will give us security, I hold that our safety is not in isolation, 
but in the recognition that the aggressor is the common enemy 
of mankind, and in the establishment of a system which makes 
it certain that against the aggressor there will be mobilized a 
force which is irresistible, and which must de “ny to the aggressor 
the benefit he hoped to derive from his aggression.” 


If that policy were unreservedly endorsed by the present 
Cabinet—and the centre of gravity of its component 
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Conservative-Labour-Liberal elements is surely not 
further to the Right than Sir Austen—it is certain that 
half the obstacles France is raising to an effective disarma- 
ment agreement would vanish. For it is the grave doubt 
whether in fact an irresistible foree would be mobilized 
against an aggressor, and in particular whether Great 
Britain would take any part in mobilizing it, that makes 
France conclude she must seek protection in other 
directions, i.e., in armaments. And the emphasis that 
Sir Austen lays on the fact that collective action is 
essentially a British interest is abundantly justified. 
* * * * 
Japan’s Monroe Doctrine 
The effects of Japan’s domination by the military 
party are discussed at some length in an article on a 
later page of this issue. Since it was written sinister 
confirmation of its general thesis has come to hand 
in the form of a sudden proclamation by the Japanese 
Foreign Office of a Monroe Doctrine over China. The 
language used was vague, as is the habit with Japanese 
communications, but it appears to be a challenge to 
any international consortium proposing to finance 
Chinese loans, and equally to the League of Nations, 
to which China should look properly and_ primarily 
for external advice and assistance both technical and 
financial. The United States comes not less within 
the field of fire. The declaration recalls inevitably 
the notorious twenty-one demands of 1915 and there 
is all too much ground for the sombre reflection that 
it is the natural sequence to the impotent handling 
of the Manchurian situation by this and other countries 
assembled at Geneva in 1931. What Japan’s actual 
intentions are is not clear, but it is essential that they 
be met by the whole world with a united front. 
The declaration makes it more necessary than ever 
that European States should settle their own differences, 
and that Russia should be given all reasonable encourage- 
ment to join the League of Nations. 
* * * * 
Mr. Churchill’s Charges 
The charge brought by Mr. Churchill against Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Lord Derby, which the House of 
Commons has referred to the Committee of Privileges, 
is a serious one. It is that, as members of the Joint 
Select Committee on India, they brought pressure to 
bear on the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to with- 
draw evidence it had already submitted to the Committee 
and to substitute new Mr. Churchill made 
the most of his opportunity, and drew a lurid picture 
of members of the Committee, sitting in a judicial 
capacity, tampering with witnesses, and thereby com- 
mitting “a high crime or misdemeanour.” Sir Samuel 
Hoare Mr. Churchill's denies that 
he did more than his official duty when he pointed out 
to the Chamber of Commerce that its memorandum 
jeopardized relations between Lancashire and 
India, and declares that the final alteration was urged 
by the very body which, according to Mr. Churchill, 
It is a grave charge—the graver since, if 
it could be proved, it would be magnified in India. 
There could be no question about its going to the 
Committee of Privileges, which has got to work with 
commendable promptitude. The sooner its conclusions 
are published the better. 
* * * * 
Hopeful Signs in India 
The situation in India itself is steadily improving, as 
a result first of all (chronologically, at any rate) of the 
continued release of political prisoners by the provincial 
governments, and secondly of the response of the Govern- 
ment of India to the proposals of Mr. Gandhi and the 
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Congress Conference for the abandonment ‘of ¢iyj] dis. 
obedience. The result of the former policy: jg that 
according to a statement made by Sir Samuel Hoaje % 
the House on Monday, the number of prisoners, Which 
stood in April, 1932, at about 32,500, had fallen by the 
end of last month to about 1,450. (In many eases, no 
doubt, the full sentence had been served.) At Delhi 
the Government have announced that all facilities wij 
be given for a meeting of Congress or its Working Com. 
mittee for the purpose of ‘calling off civil disobedience, 
and if it is called off the whole attitude of the Gover. 
ment towards Congress would be reviewed. These ap 
encouraging developments, and their effect ought to hy 
to diminish opposition to the White Paper here, 

* * * 


Town-Planning on a National Scale 

A weak spot in the Government’s housing programme 
at present is that they make no provision for large-scale 
planning. The greater the activity which they may 
promote in housing and re-housing, the greater will le 
the confusion unless the Government adopts some such 
measure as is recommended by the Committee on Shin 
Clearance and Replanning appointed by the Roya 
Institute of British Architects. Now is the time whe 
towns are to be re-developed, when new _ industries 
are being established, and new opportunities present 
themselves for the transference of workers and thei 
re-settlement. Is this vast national movement, which 
is taking place or is about to take place partly through 
spontaneous individual action and partly through the 
housing activities of local authorities, to be determined 
in a_higgledy-piggledy, hole-and-corner manner by 
scores of unrelated local programmes, or in_ relation 
to a national plan? ~The Committee urge that a national 
executive authority should be brought into being, with 
powers to plan on a national scale and to insist on 
conformity with its plans. Such an authority, of course, 
should work in close association with a National Housing 


Corporation when and if such a body is brought into being, 
* * * 


Wage Cuts in Italy 

As in France, so in Italy, failure to balance the Budget 
is the cause of the decision to make cuts in the salaries of 
employees of the State and of other public bodies. But, 
needless to say, the Fascist Press does not indulge in any 
such recriminations as burst forth in the French Press, 
It only shows its awareness of the disgust which the cuts 
will cause by its endeavours to sugar the pill, pointing 
to the reduction in urban rents and the expected fall i 
retail prices which—if it happens—will off-set the reduc 
tion in wages. Great Britain, also, had to resort to 
wage-cuts at a moment of emergency when the Budget 
balance was threatened. But for Italy this is not the 
first but the second series of drastic economies imposed 
during the trade slump; it falls upon workers whos 
standard of living is already painfully low ; and commot 
experience does not support the statements that the 
purchasing value of the lira has recently gone up. This 
last blow to wagc-carners will subject Fascist discipline 
to a severe test. 

* * * * 

German Factories in England 

The statement that eighteen German firms have bee 
authorized by the German Government to open factorié 
in England seems to have caused unnecessary uneasines 
to certain Members of Parliament. Some time ag 
Mr. Baldwin was pointing out with satisfaction the 
many foreign firms are now endeavouring to secut 
factories for production in Great Britain. So long ® 
our statutory regulations are properly carried out, ati 
none but genuine key-workers who cannot. be fount 
here are brought in, such enterprise is to our advantag® 
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It obviously benefits us if Germans are willing to bring 
noney into this country and spend it here, employing 
mainly. British labour, and using in part at least British 
naterials. Nor is it any ground of objection that 
he German Government should impose what conditions 
it likes on the firms to which it grants permits, so long 
js these conditions do not infringe our own regulations. 
jt the German firms can afford to pay duty on that 
50 per cent. of their matcrials which they are required 
to import from Germany, that is their concern; there 
rmains for us the duty levied, and the sale of the other 
50 per cent. of the material. 
* * * * 


Soldiers and Communists 

The Incitement to Disaffection Bill is a measure which 
gvours rather of Southern Irish than of British politics. 
If militant Communism were scriously increasing, if 
mutiny and widespread insurrection were in the air and 
the public were in panic expectation of violence and 
revolt it would be easier to understand why the Govern- 
ment should strengthen its hands against those who may 
sek to seduce soldiers and sailors from their allegiance, 
But none of these dread menaces exist. Communism in 
Britain is weaker than it has been at any time in the last 
dozen years. Hateful as is the action of those who 
attempt to play upon the minds of ignorant men by dis- 
tributing subversive pamphlets, the existence of such 
criminals is not a sufficient ground for conferring extra- 
ordinary powers on the police, armed with a search 
warrant, to enter private houses, and seize literature 
which a magistrate may think likely to seduce a soldier 
from his Oath of Allegiance. These drastic powers have 
not been needed hitherto, and the Attorney-General has 
cited no sufficient reasons for invoking them now. 

* * x * 


South American Quarrels 

No one is paying much attention to the fighting 
between Bolivia and Paraguay in the Gran Chaco, but 
it has broken out on a considerable scale, and the League 
of Nations’ endeavours to secure first an armistice and 
then peace seem to have broken down when they had 
looked for some months like succeeding. That the 
League’s writ should not run decisively in that remote 
region is intelligible enough, particularly since the 
United States is outside the League. But it is significant 
that the Chairman of the League Council sub-committee 
dealing with the concurrent dispute between Colombia 
and Peru should have reported at Geneva last week 
that the peace negotiations between the two countries 
were hanging fire, and that meanwhile, both of them 
were purchasing armaments. There is something wrong 
with international organization if two States which 
reject the mediation of a League of Nations of which they 
are both members can be supplied from private sources 
with arms wherewith to fight it out instead. 

* * * * 

Cold Comfort for Durham 

The Prime Minister gave an extremely disappointing 
reply to a question in the House about unemployment 
in the distressed areas of Durham. His answer was the 
conventional one that the Government’s policy aimed at 
creating employment “in the country as a whole,” and 
that he had every hope that the trade improvement would 
extend to the depressed places. Does this mean that 
Mr. MacDonald (a Durham member himself) does not 
admit the aifference between the distress which has arisen 
in all parts of the country as a result of the trade depres- 
sion and the exceptional distress of certain districts, 
Whose industries have been continuously declining for a 
dozen years and have no prospect of full recovery even 


if a wave of prosperity comes to the rest of the country ? 
To deny that its problem is a special one, calling for 
exceptional measures, is to send to Durham a message of 
despair. Fortunately the Minister of Labour is said to be 
contemplating action which suggests that he by no means 
shares the Prime Minister’s views, for his reported plans 
mean that parts of Durham will be treated definitely as 
special areas. 
* * * * 

‘** Rodeo ”’ to be Stopped 

There was not a single voice raised in the House 
of Commons against the main purpose of Sir R. Gower’s 
Protection of Animals Bill, which is intended to prevent 
a repetition of the abominable cruelties of the ‘“ rodeo ” 
of ten years ago. Even among those who confessed 
to having been thrilled by the barbarous spectacle at 
Wembley, there were few who were not shocked by 
the obvious pain inflicted on wounded animals. They 
saw, said Colonel Moore, ** broken legs, backs and necks, 
bleeding nostrils and eves”; but there were other 
brutalities, not known to the public, of which the horses 
ridden by rough-riders were the victims. There is 
only one way to deal with this kind of so-called sport, 
and that is to prohibit it altogether. That is the object 
of the Bill before the House. It will need some re- 
drafting ; but subject to that the Home Secretary will 
give it “‘sympathetie consideration ’’—which, in view 
of the general feeling of the House, means that it will 
be passed in time to prevent this disgusting exhibition. 

* * * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Budget and his speech made an over- 
whelmingly favourable impression upon the House of 


Commons. In form, it was marked by frankness without 
frills. In substance it gave what most Members mainly 


desired, namely, priority of relief to the unemployed, and 
6d. off the Income Tax. The Labour Party clearly 
thought it had damaged their political case, which 
remains, as it has always been, essentially the setting of 
the “ have-nots’ against the “ haves.” Mr. Attlee in 
explaining that the Budget was an “insult to the 
unemployed ” sounded like thin bluff, and Mr. Morgan 
Jones was not much more solid on Wednesday. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, on the other hand, stated admirably 
what criticisms there are to be made; and his views will 
certainly be re-echoed outside his party. Many Members 
regret the use of the surplus of 1933-34 to repay ordinary 
debts, and would have preferred to see a substantial 
repayment of the debt of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. Mr. Amery, for example, also voiced this view. 
Many others would have preferred relief to Income Tax 
allowances instead of the standard rate. But, on the 
whole. the Budget is politically impregnable. Its greatest 
asset is that it is at once the most generous and the most 
promising for many years ; and an invalid allowed a real 
drink after a long course of medicine is not likely to be too 
critical about the quality of his liquor. 
* * * * 

The other event of the week was Mr. Churchill's savage 
attack upon Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Derby. “At 
last,” he seemed to say, “I have found substantial 
artillery for my assault on your India Policy. Let loose 
the barrage.” “He made an error of tactics in moving for 
reference to the Committee of Privileges himself instead 
of leaving the Government forced to do so upon so grave 
a charge as tampering with witnesses due to appear before 
the Joint Select Committee. His success in the House, 
however, undoubted, Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
obvious irritation displeased his audience. 


was and 
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A CAUTIOUS BUDGET 


BUDGET which restores the cut in unemployment 
payments, takes sixpence off the income-tax and 
goes half-way towards restoring all pay-cuts need fear 
little drastic criticism from any quarter. Major Attlee’s 
characterization of it as the meanest Budget on record 
may be written off as part of the conventional stock-in- 
trade of an Opposition leader, for in no aspect can the 
Chancellor’s proposals merit any such condemnation as 
that. The Budget is, like its author, sound, straight- 
forward and unadventurous. It was in fact framed less 
by Mr. Chamberlain himself than by circumstances. If 
the prospective surplus had been larger there would 
have been a wider diversity of view as to what should 
be done with some part of it, but on the claims of the 
sufferers from cuts and from increased income-tax there 
has always been unanimity. When they had been put 
back where they were in 1931 there would be time to 
discuss the disposition of any further funds in hand. 
As it turns out, there are no further funds in hand. 
There are not even funds to restore the 1931 position 
fully. The unemployed get back all they lost—an 
impregnably sound decision, and the Chancellor’s reason 
for objecting to the Archbishop of York’s saying so in 
advance must have been that he wanted the legitimate 
pleasure of saying it first himself; but the income-tax 
exemption limit is not raised to its former level, nor 
various cancelled allowances restored; and the public 
servants, including teachers, who had their salaries and 
wages reduced will only get back half the cut now, with 
the prospect of the other 50 per cent. following a year 
hence. 

That, in essentials, is the Budget. There is, it is 
true, a 25 per cent. reduction (borne by the Road Fund) 
in the horse-power tax on motor-cars, which gives satis- 
faction to car-owners and a considerable stimulus to the 
trade, and minor provisions regarding colonial sugar, 
patent leather and hydrocarbon oils; but these are of 
small consequence. The reduction in the horse-power 
tax must be regarded as permanent, for its object is to 
encourage makers to turn out the higher-powered cars 
which the export trade mainly demands. If they are 
to develop their plant in that direction they must be 
able to count on the lower tax for a period of years, 
since a high horse-power with the tax at £1 a unit tells 
against sales at home. In its main lines the Budget is 
sound and reassuring. It will create confidence ;_ it will 
give trade an impetus; and arouse the very intelligible 
envy of countries like Italy and France, which are 
struggling, by resort to various drastic expedients, to 
wipe off somehow deficits amounting to something like 
£75,000,000 in each case. 

But certain of Mr. Chamberlain’s provisions provoke 
some challenge. In regard to the unemployed, to begin 
with, his generosity is more apparent than real, for owing 
to the improvement in employment the Unemployment 
Fund itself will, unless all reasonable predictions are falsi- 
fied, bear with ease, without any contribution from the 
Exchequer, the increased payments necessary to restore 
the 1931 benefits. As to transitional payment, to persons 
who have exhausted their statutory benefit, the pro- 
posals are not entirely clear, for in their case under the 
new Unemployment Bill the payments are not at a 
fixed rate, but subject to the application of a means 
test, and in recent discussions on children’s allowances 
Government spokesmen vigorously condemned any idea 
of fixing rates. The £3,600,000 which Mr. Chamberlain 
allots for increased transitional payments must therefore 


be considered as a round figure which will enable the 
new administrators to show a generosity in the Matter 
of transitional payments proportionate to the increas, 
in the statutory allowances. 

There is, it will be observed, no reduction in indirect 
taxation, and none had been seriously proposed, except 
in regard to the entertainment tax. Changes ought 
certainly to be made there, both in regard to the so-callej 
human theatre and to the cheapest seats ‘in cinemas 
when funds are available. More contentious js th, 
Chancellor’s decision to defer the unemployment Pay 
and cut-restoration changes till July Ist, to resto 
only half the cuts and not all, and to put the whole of 
his realized surplus to the reduction of the Nationa 
Debt instead of using it, as he well might have, tg 
reduce the accumulated indebtedness of the Unemphoy. 
ment Fund. On this latter point Mr. Chambery 
would no doubt reply that the application of any surphs 
to debt-reduction is statutory. It is, but what Parliament 
has done Parliament can undo, and it might very wel 
have modified its financial purism in this case, part. 
cularly in view of the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment that the State shoul 
take over some part at least of the Unemployment Fund 
debt. 

To the other criticisms the Chancellor has an apparently 
all-sufficient answer. No one would have been mor 
delighted than he to restore all the cuts at once, to 
give the unemployed their increased allowances imme. 
diately (though here there is a good case for bringing 
the change into effect simultaneously with the operation 
of the new Unemployment Bill) and to give income-tay. 
payers back their allowances as well as reducing the 
tax by sixpence—if he had only had the money. That 
is the crux of the whole Budget. The Chancellor, of 
course, has not got the money as it is. He only hopes 
to have it. His whole proposals are based on an ai: 
mittedly fallible estimate of what taxation will bring 
in in the course of the coming year. His expectation 
for 1934-5 certainly do not err on the side of optimism, 
He had a surplus of 39 millions in the year just closed 
and he only counts on 29 millions on the same basis, 
i.e., before any changes in taxation and _ remissions, 
in the year to come. That estimate is so surprising 
that already explanations are being sought for it. One 
hypothesis is that the Chancellor is anxious to end the 
year with a cgmfortable balance in his pocket with « 
view to further reducing income-tax on the eve of 4 
General Election; but that seems to ignore the fact 
that the comfortable balance, if it materializes, will go 
automatically to the reduction of debt, as it has this 
year. Another, and more disturbing, suggestion i 
that the rather cryptic reference in the Budget speec) 
is “further additions to our expenditure,” agains 
which provision may have to be made, refers to th 
prospect of heavy increases in the service estimate, 
already up by more than £5,000,000 on last year. Ther 
is no question that if the Disarmament Conferene 
fails completely the demand for increased expenditur 
on defence (which to a large extent is incidentally expent: 
ture on offence) will be almost irresistible, and it is 
well that the taxpayer should realize in advance whi! 
such a failure would mean to lim personally. 

The general conclusion is that while the Budget # 
a piece of sound finance, marking a dectlinite stage @ 
the road to national recovery, and in itself definite! 
stimulating that recovery, Mr. Chamberlain migti 
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+imately have been rather more adventurous, 
- ting for a surplus sufficient to permit of restoration 
oa of the full pay-cuts or of the income-tax allow- 
yin The latter would benefit a deserving and hard-hit 
eS he mostly outside the scope of such social 


cl : Sie , 
rvices aS insurance, and while it was right on psycho- 


se 


logical grounds to put a reduction in the flat-rate first 
there is quite reasonable prospect of sufficient expansion 
in the national income to cover both reliefs. But 
against a sound if rather over-cautious budget the 
nation as a whole, whatever the grievances of particular 
classes, can make small complaint. 


ARMY AND GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN 


SIGNIFICANT incident took place in Tokyo a week 
A ago. General Hayashi, the War Minister, resigned, 
and it was announced that the question whether his 
resignation should be aecepted would be decided by the 
Amy authorities and not by the Civil Cabinet. Today 
General Hayashi is back at the War Office because the 
Japanese Army wishes him there. In wishing him there, 
and in keeping him there, the Army is guilty of no usur- 
pation of rights which do not belong to it 7 for it has 
long been known to students of the Japanese Constitution 
that the fighting services occupy a position of special 
privilege and power under it and that the civil power 
does not enjoy that supremacy which other nations regard 
as indispensable to stable and reasonable government. 
But, although this knowledge is common to all serious 
observers, it is not often that an incident so revealing 
lavs bare the true fountain of political control as that 
which General Hayashi’s resignation and reinstatement 
provided last week. 

What is called Japanese militarism has experienced 
some vicissitudes of fortune in the past fifteen years. It 
lost heavily in prestige when Germany was defeated, 
because the result of the War seemed to show that the 
German military State was not the strongest kind of 
government. Japan had been nurtured in the belief that 
Germany was invincible, and, when the German idol 
was broken in Europe, the prevailing philosophy of 
Japanese militarism was shaken to its foundations and 
the nation turned to the rival ideal of the civilian and 
parliamentary régime for its salvation. Thus, in the ten 
years that followed the War, Japan took a new political 
ccurse, and it was commonly believed that her political 
destiny lay in the development of parliamentary govern- 
ment, with the civil power in the saddle. Both in domestic 
polities and in foreign policy, the Japanese Government 
cbeyed the spirit of the times. The franchise was widely 
extended; party politics claimed greater attention ; 
and Japanese policy, both in China and in Geneva, con- 
formed more or less to the requirements of post-War in- 
ternationalism., All this denoted an apparently radical 
departure from the original design of the Elder Statesmen, 
and it became the fashion to say that the constitutional 
imperialism of the earlier Meiji era had been merely a 
period of tutelage in which the Japanese people were 
trained for the task of popular government. It is clear 
today that this conception was, if not a complete illusion, 
at least premature. The causes of the decline of the 
civil power, and its final overthrow in 1931, are well 
known and need not be recalled in detail here. We need 
only take cognizance of them, and seek to appreciate the 
origins, the purpose and the strength of the resurgent 
military power which has now supplanted the par- 
liamentarians. 

The origin of this revival is to be found in old Japan. 
The powerful clans of yore are still powerful, and it was 
no very difficult task for the military leaders to appeal 
to this older allegiance against the newer and uncertain 
loyalty to democracy which was an alien ideal imported 
from the parliamentary West. 
strength, therefore, from an historic tradition which is 


The revival derives its 





still a living force in Japanese life; and to this original 
source of power another has been added, which supplies 
a new emotional impulse. Japan has generated within 
herself a high pressure during the transformation from 
feudalism to industrialism, which is now the real driving- 
force behind all her activities, manufacturing, agricultural, 
military and political. Pressure at home compels her 
to seek expansion abroad. The tension thus created 
was too great to be controlled by corrupt and unrepre- 
sentative politicians, who lost their precarious hold on 
public opinion because they seemed unable to offer any 
solution of the problem of expansion. The parliamen- 
tarians interpreted “expansion abroad” as meaning 
the development of Japanese foreign trade by the 
extension of markets through pacific agreements with 
other nations and the pursuit of the ideals of the collective 


system represented by the League of Nations. But 
circumstances were against them: for, at the very 


moment when their own domestic weakness was becoming 
more and more apparent, the world outside Japan was 
growing more and more nationalistic, and their reliance 
on internationalism for the execution of a pacific foreign 
policy seemed likely to prove a broken reed. At this 
critical juncture, Manchuria gave to the military party 
the key of power; and for the past three years Japan 
has sought her expansion abroad by the path of the 
Army’s choice. 

But what is that choice ?. And whither does it lead ? 
Is there a quality in the Japanese military mind which 
will save it from the usual fate of militarism? These 
are questions which are momentous, not only for Japan, 
but for the whole Eastern world; and the manner in 
which they are answered will affect not only the East, 
but the West as well. Fundamentally, Japan needs 
and demands more elbow room; and there is little 
doubt that her soldiers interpret expansion in terms of 
territorial acquisition. They have already embarked 
on expansionist enterprise in Manchukuo, where they 
met but little resistance either from China, Russia or 
the League. They believe that the Western Powers 
either care little for their interests in the Far East or are 
too preoccupied to bestir themselves to defend them. 
In several significant ways, the Japanese Government 
have recently shown not only that they mean to keep 
their hands free to act as they choose, but how they 
propose to strengthen their own hands. They have 
refused to sign a Pact of Non-Aggression with Russia, 
they have spent unprecedented sums on armaments ; 
and they have indicated an intention to demand “ parity ” 
in naval strength with England and America. 

The third of these points is the most significant for this 
country. Parity sounds like equality. But the 
graphical conditions and the respective defensive obliga- 
tions of the British, American and Japanese Fleets show 
very clearly that parity for Japan means complete and 
unassailable predominance for her in all Far Eastern 
Waters. The London Naval Treaty gave Japan real 
security for defence. Parity can only mean power of 
an aggressive nature. Therefore, if and when negotiations 
are opened for the amendment of the London Treaty, 
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America and England must realize that the ratio 5-5-3 
already gives Japan her full legitimate requirements 
and that if parity is asked and given, the Far East will 
become a complete Japanese preserve. Japan is today 
rapidly creating a situation in which she can compel 
China to grant her special privileges and opportunities 
in trade and investment ; and if the other Great Powers 
disinterest themselves still further from the affairs of 
the Western Pacific, China will have no choice but to 
accept fate and hope that her own powers of passive 
resistance will enable her to survive the pressure of Japan. 

There is nothing polemic, nothing intrinsically anti- 
Japanese, in this survey of conditions and tendencies. 


ORD TYRRELL has been, since Last Monday, a 
private citizen, after being for something like 
twenty years one of the major influences in the shaping of 
British foreign policy. He was intimately associated, as 
private secretary, with Lord Grey from 1907 to 1915, but 
it was when running in double harness with Sir Eyre Crowe 
(a uniformly harmonious partnership) from 1919 to 1925, 
and then holding the chief permanent position at the 
Foreign Office for another three years, that he made his 
views most constantly and‘effectively felt. His health 
is not all it might be, but Lord Tyrrell is still two years 
under seventy, and it may be taken as certain that both 
Foreign Secretaries and the Foreign Office personnel wil! 
continue to draw informally on his unrivalled knowledge 
and experience. We have other retired Ambassadors, 
like Lord D’Abernon and Lord Howard of Penrith, but 
since Lord Carnock’s death there has been no diplomat 
emeritus with an acquaintance with British foreign policy 
comparable in intimacy or extent with Lord Tyrrell’s. 
* * *« * 


The old question of how far geographical names of 
wines can be annexed by producers of another locality 
or another country is apparently to be raised again by 
France at a forthcoming conference in London. The 
French naturally feel strongly on the subject. To 
them, of course, champagne and bordeaux and burgundy 
mean something definite and specific, and they got a 
special article put in the Treaty of Versailles to prevent 
Germany from appropriating any such terms. It is a 
different matter from, say, whisky, which may come from 
a Scottish word but does not denote a Scottish district. 
You can easily enough argue the thing cither way. Gin 
no longer has any special association with Geneva. 
But the French wines are still associated with special 
localities, and I cannot help feeling that Australia and 
South Africa and California would be exhibiting more 
faith in their own products if they boldly gave them 
names of their own instead of sending them sailing under 
French (or in the ease of hock German) colours. 

% * * * 


Some idea of the expansion in house-building in the 
last year or so can be gleaned from figures which have 
been given me regarding the plans of houses, to be 
erected by both public and private enterprise, passed 
by some 140 local authorities in Great Britain. The 
figure for 1933 shows an increase of 45 per cent. over 
that for the previous year. As this refers merely to 
plans passed, it means that much of the actual building 
is falling within the present year. In that connexion 
I hope the Ministry of Health or some competent 
authority is keeping an expert eye on certain rings of 
manufacturers of various domestic fittings, which have 
come under criticism more than once in the past for 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 
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It rests on the plain facts of the case, as far as they ca 
be intelligently interpreted ; and it would be incomplete 
if it did not recognize the causes which lie beneath 
Japanese policy. At the root of all Japan’s actions is 
her economic need. To solve the problems Which 
thence arise we may be summoned to co-operate in 
trade policy, and even to discuss an emigration policy 
designed to reconcile her requirements with ours, Indeed 
such co-operation is the only alternative to a solution 
sought by force. If Japan will recognize that by her 
own unaided power she can find no lasting solution 
we can treat with her; and if she so recognizes, i 
must treat with her. 











their activity in keeping prices up. 


There may be no 
ground for complaint, but the situation wants watching, 
* 


We manage our times and _ seasons badly. The 
principle of a Fixed Easter (which this year would 
have fallen on April 15th) is approved and embodied jy 
an Act which is only potentially and not actually in force, 
We leave till the third week in April the adoption of 
summer-time instead of synchronizing with France and 
giving our own population the benefit of long evenings 
a fortnight earlier. And now, simultaneously, we are 
trying in a half-hearted and experimental way, with 
the B.B.C. as whipping-boy, to accustom ourselves to 
what is called 24-hour time, which means that the 
First News Bulletin will fall each evening at 18 o'clock. 
I hope the national brain will be equal to it, for it is 


common sense and common convenience too. 
* * * * 


Dr. Buchman and his Group Movement “ team” are 
making a very considerable impression in Canada, to 
judge from information which reaches me from there, 
The scale of the mectings may be gauged by the fact 
that on the first day of the campaign in Toronto audiences 
of 35,000 were addressed in various halls and churches, 
The national newspapers are giving great publicity to 
the meetings, which are clearly considered to have a 
high news value. There could be no more decisive or 
dispassionate tribute to them than that. 

* X* + * 

City companies must, I suppose, be something besides 
picturesque, but it is a little of a blow to the admirers 
of the antique to find the Worshipful Company of Coach 
Makers and Coach Harness Makers dining, as it did on 
Tuesday, under the chairmanship of Sir J. D. Siddeley, 
with Sir Herbert Austin (as Senior Warden) adjacent, 
to discuss the dangers of the road and the prospect that 
the company, which already includes aeroplane manu- 
facturers, may offer prizes for the decoration and furnishing 
of aeroplanes. An inevitable adaptation, no doubt. I 
wonder what the Loriners discuss nowadays. Brakes? 
or steering-gear ? 

* * * 

The Prince of Wales, who last week lost and found 
his dog, or had it found for him, was, whether he knew 
it or not, fulfilling the tradition of a hereditary monarehy, 
for Charles I] seems to have been losing dogs with dis- 
turbing frequency. He was always appealing to his 
loyal subjects to bring a missing animal back. One of 
them was “a Black dog between a greyhound and 4 
spaniel (how familiar the hybrid, and how hard we try 
to dignify it), no white about him, onely a streak on 
his brest, and his’ tayl a little bobbed.” A distressing 


affair, for no recovery of the greyhound-spaniel was ever 
recorded, 
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URING the last and hottest days of July, 1933, just 
before Parliament rose and the world and his wife 
yent on their holidays, appeared the Report of a Depart- 
mental Committee on Industrial Assurance (Cmd. 3476. 
9s), The signatories included Mr. Benjamin Cohen, 
KC. Sir Alfred Watson, the Government Actuary, and 
sir John Fischer Williams, K.C. Their recommenda- 
tions were unanimous and, in view of the published 
evidence, exceedingly cautious, but sufficiently far- 
reaching to cause a noticeable downwards movement of 
certain shares on the Stock Exchange. The Report, of 
which some 6,000 copies have been sold, opens with an 
impartial but damning recital of facts, differing only in 
degree from that recorded fourteen years earlier by the 
Parmoor Committee. It deals with the control of life, 
endowment and other forms of insurance business, 
premiums for which are collected, generally weekly, 
from the industrial classes in this country, mostly from 
women, by agents who are remunerated by a percentage 
of the sums they collect, and by a commission on new 
business. 

This Industrial Assurance business, employing some 
70,000 agents and canvassers, is conducted by about 150 
collecting societies and sixteen companies, of which six 
are small and only five large. Over eighty million 
policies, covering over £1,250 millions, are in force, 
of which over half are on lives other than the 
assured or a wife or husband. Assurance funds are not 
far from £300 millions. The total income is over £70 
millions, of which £28 millions was disbursed in claims 
and surrenders, £380 millions in management and other 
expenses and dividends, whilst the remaining £12 millions 
was added to assurance funds, which today approach 
£300 millions in value. 

The premium income for 1932 was over £56 millions ; 
asum exceeding by 25 per cent. the average total annual 
purchases of National Savings Certificates. It has risen 
by 50 per cent. since 1920, in face of the downward course 
of wages and increasing unemployment. The sums 
collected, even in very poor neighbourhoods where half 
the population are out of work, average 2s. 6d. to 4s. 
per family. The increase has been obtained by relentless 
pressure exercised on agents by those who employ them, 
and by the agents, in turn, on prospective purchasers, 
mostly women. How severe has been this pressure is 
shown by the fact that of 10 million policies issued in 
1929, over 43 millions lapsed, with complete loss of 
premiums paid, and in respect of a further 1} millions 
a free policy (of a few shillings payable at death) or a 
trifling surrender value was paid. 

“What is certain,” observes the Committee, “ is that 
those who have taken policies which have lapsed within 
a short time,—the vast majority of whom have entered 
into the contract under pressure of the agent or other 
canvasser —have had in assurance cover the value of not 
more than one-fifth of the premiums they have paid.” 
The agents who, so to speak, hawk insurance from door 
to door, complain bitterly of pressure exerted on them by 
the offices they represent. They are as honourable a body 
of men as is to be found in any profession. They would 
fain approach their work as a service to the public, and 
develop the beneficent side of their activities. But com- 
petition, naked and unashamed, “ special weeks,” and 
the incursion of ‘special commissioners” to harry 
reluctant housewives whom they have spared, remind 
them of the realities of life, 
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Endowment policies have increased by 350 per cent. 
since 1920. The multiplicity of policies on aged 
persons (often taken out without their knowledge)—a 
remuncrative type of speculative business which has been 
sedulously fostered—facilitates ‘economic waste on 
expenses of every kind,” but 90 per cent. of this business 
would probably be unobtainable if the consent of the 
assured was legally necessary. The weekly collection of 
sums due is extravagantly expensive. Before the War 
the proportion of the premiums applied to expenses and 
commission was 41 per cent. : in the case of one company 
this had fallen to 25 per cent., in another to 33 per cent. 
The average of the best of the remainder is 39 per cent., 
but the Report for 1933 of the Chief Industrial Assurance 
Commissioner, Sir George Stuart Robertson (No. 138, 1s.), 
shows that in four small companies the figures were 
respectively 86 per cent., 59 per cent., 56 per cent., 52 per 
cent. Comment is needless, but it should be mentioned 
that the Committee describe the Memorandum of 
Association of one large company as “ deliberately de- 
signed to protect every interest but that of the policy- 
holders,’ and other companies are criticised in measured 
terms of scarcely less severity. 

The Government has now under examination the 
specific recommendations of the Committee, who, it 
may be inferred, lament the decision taken in 1929 to 
discontinue the transaction of assurance business through 
the Post Office. Rejecting Nationalization, they declare 
the choice of the major remedy to lie among these 
three courses : 

(1) Transfer of all industrial assurance business to a public 
utility corporation ; 

(2) rationalization by regional grouping ; 

(3) statutory limitation of expenditure on shareholders’ dividend 

and expenses. 
They incline to the last-named remedy, observing that 
the tendency of dividends has been upward of recent 
vears, and advocate the elimination in the public interest 
of some small companies. The Report concludes with a 
grave warning. If these changes * cannot be effected by 
less drastic measures the difficulties in the transference 
of the business to a single organization . . . will have 
to be faced.” 

Up to this point I have merely summarized the views 
contained in the Report of the Committee. I will con- 
clude with an expression of personal opinion. Vast 
vested interests, legitimate and illegitimate, are involved. 
As supertax-payers decrease, so does the importance of 
The msurance and assurance 


6. 


industrial savings increase. 
companies are a more important factor in the financial 
situation in this country than even the great banks. 
They are, like the Duke of Wellington, * much exposed to 
authors *’—and Committees. Abuses exist, and will 
continue so long as poverty and ignorance are a prey to 
unrestricted competition. The predatory instincts of 
mankind are strong: the concept of symbiosis is weak. 
The long-term remedy is education. Weekly payments 
are extravagant: men and women should be taught to 
keep enough in their purse to pay premiums quarterly. 
Group insurance by firms should be encouraged. Every 
Boys’ and Girls’ and Working Man’s Club, every Social 
Service and Unemployment Centre, every Labour 
Training Centre and unit of our Fighting Forces, every 
social club, should have its own adviser on insurance, 
who would show members what to avoid, and how to make 
the best use of savings. The royal road leads from the 
door of the elementary school. But Parliamentary action 
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is urgently necessary : the Committee’s recommendations 
are the minimum which a Government could honestly 
endorse, in the face of the evidence submitted. Almost 
every other civilized country has found it desirable to 
exercise a far stricter control over this type of business 
than exists in the United Kingdom. The testimony in 


— 
favour of further measures of official control js over. 
whelming. Authority was well advised, in its own 
interests, not to lay this evidence before Parliament but 
to allow it to be published quietly, at a cost of £2 19s, 6 
(unbound), by the Stationery Office. That was the best 
way to ensure that it should be read by very few, 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ASHES 


By P. F. WARNER 


HIS is a critical year in the history of cricket. 
Cricket in the only way it should be played is 
a physical fine art, and represents, as Mr. C. B. Fry 
reminded me in conversation a few days ago, what 
the Greeks called 76 xcadov—the noble, the beautiful, 
the fine. If that ideal is to be maintained, and if 
indeed international cricket between England and 
Australia is*to continue, an entirely different atmosphere 
must prevail in the coming months from that which 
the 1932-3 tour in Australia made all too familiar. The 
real point at issue is not whether we beat the Australians, 
or whether the Australians beat us, but whether both of 
us are satisfied that the result either way is clean 
and fair. During the controversy it struck me that 
the public here were too prone to assume that the 
Australians were entirely in the wrong, which is by 
no means true. The Australians have assured us 
that “they are most anxious that the cordial relations 
which have so long existed between England and 
Australia shall continue,” and the M.C.C. Committee 
have replied that they “appreciate and _ heartily 
reciprocate those feelings.’ Thus, the glass points to fair 
weather, but it will soon fall if a halt is not called to sug- 
gestions which have not the least foundation, such as that 
Sutcliffe and Hammond would not play for England 
if asked, unless Mr. D. R. Jardine were captain. This 
sort of thing can only kindle again the flames of mis- 
understanding and irritation. 

1934, then, is fraught with possibilities of great good, 
or great evil, but we believe that our cricketers and the 
cricket-loving public will follow the lead of the M.C.C., 
will welcome warmly our old and gallant opponents, 
and will ignore the * stunts ” and the limelight which 
is now thrown on international cricketers, to the annoy- 
ance and disgust, we may be certain, of the cricketers 
themselves. As it is, a famous cricketer on board the 
ship which is bringing him to England may not light 
a cigarette, or indulge in a game of bridge or deck tennis, 
without the fact being wirelessed to England. The 
ether simply buzzes with these asinine messages, and 
** private lives ” have ceased to exist. What a sense of 
proportion, what a waste of money, and what complete rot ! 

It was officially announced on April 12th, by the 
M.C.C., that Mr. Jardine had informed them that he 
would not be available, were he selected, for the test 
matches this season. Mr. Jardine is a sound judge of 
cricket, a thorough student of the game, and an able 
and successful captain. He has been captain of England 
since 1931, and his record on the field is one of unfailing 
success, but round him has centred the biggest storm 
in the history of cricket. The Selection Committee have 
now to look for another captain. 

Mr. R. E. S. Wyatt, who was vice-captain to Mr. 
Jardine in Australia, looks at the moment a probable 


successor. I hold a high opinion of him. He is a fine 


batsman, of indomitable courage, and a good field, and 
he has had a fairly long experience of leadership. Mr. 
A, P. F. Chapman is a possible rival, if he will go into 
strict training, and keep in training. 


His batting has 





shown a lamentable falling off during the last thyee 
seasons, but if he can get thoroughly hard and fit he 
may recover his batting form, and he is always a mag. 
nificent field. He has that happy manner towards 
the game and his opponents which is more than eye 
necessary this year. 

At the time of writing the strength of the England XJ 
is uncertain. A very great deal will depend on whether 
Mr. G. O. Allen and Larwood are able to play. I do 
not wish to be pessimistic, but I doubt whether Mr. Allen 
will be fit before the end of June, and no man can tel] 
whether Larwood can command his old pace until he 
has had a thorough trial and “let ’em go at full blast.” 
These two splendid fast bowlers are also fine fieldsmen 
and excellent batsmen—and they add concrete to the 
side. Amongst slow bowlers Verity, of Yorkshire, 
James Langridge, of Sussex, left handers both, and 
Mr. R. W. V. Robins and Mr. I. A. R. Peebles, of the 
googlie school, will deserve consideration, the last, in 
his best form, being a particularly good bowler against 
left-handed batsmen, of which the Australian XI contains 
several, notably Mr. E. H. Bromley and Mr. L. Darling, 
In Ames we possess the best wicket-keeping batsman 
we have ever had. 

Our batting should be all right, and apart from the 
men whom we have grown accustomed to look upon as 
regular members of an England XI, such as Mr. Wyatt, 
Sutcliffe and Hammond, among the younger cricketers 
the Nawab of Pataudi must be a strong candidate. He 
is a batsman in whom I have great faith, an innings 
of 165 for the Gentlemen against the Players, at Lord’, 
in 1932 being a masterful effort, against such bowlers 
as Larwood, Tate, Freeman, Hammond and _ Voee, 
which made a lasting impression on me. Another young 
cricketer who may well be in the running for a place is 
Mr. B. H. Valentine, an attractive, quick-footed player, 
with lovely wrists, and a superb fieldsman, and there is, 
of course, Mr. C. F. Walters, a batsman with a beautiful 
stvle who looks a highly probable partner for Sutcliffe. 

Of the Australians it may be said that their batting 
down to No. 6 is certain to be tremendously strong. 
Names like Mr. Woodfull, Mr. Ponsford, Mr. Bradman, 
Mr. Kippax, Mr. McCabe, Mr. Brown, Mr. Bromley, 
Mr. Darling and Mr. Chipperfield, threaten danger even 
to the best bowlers, but it would appear that in order 
to have a full complement of bowling there must be, 
as was the case in Australia during the last tour, a definite 
tail. And here England should have an advantage, 
for our probable bowlers can all bat, and bat well, with 
the exception of Clark, of Northamptonshire, a fast left- 
handed bowler with rare “ devil” in him, and a likely 
‘andidate for a place in the England XI if either Mr. 
G. O. Allen or Larwood should be unable to play because 
of their recent operations. 

The strength of the Australian bowling strikes me a 
problematical, and by that I mean that if Mr. C. V. 
Grimmett, now a veteran, is as good as the Grimmett of 
1930, and if Mr. L. O'B. Fleetwood Smith, an interesting 
bowler, for he is that rara avis, a left-handed googlie 
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a 
an find a length, the bowling may turn out 
Much will depend on the form of thesé 





howler, ¢ 
quite strong. 


two men. : ; ‘ eee 
Qn what one saw in Australia, Mr. W. J. O'Reilly is a 


reat bowler. Tall—about 6 ft. 8 in.—he makes the most 
af his height, spins the ball both ways, and flights it 
deverly, his pace being slow to slow medium, Our 
jatsmen hold him in high respect. I have, however, a 
ispicion that, after the frightful doing he had in the 
jourth Test Match, at Brisbane, when he bowled 97 overs 
in terribly hot weather, he has become a bit stale. I hope 
hat this is not so, for I should like the English public to 
see this fine bowler at his best. 

The wicket-keeping will be in the highly efficient 
jands of the splendid Mr. W. A. Oldfield, whose skill 
we have admired for so many years, and Mr. B. A. 
parnett, a thoroughly good wicket-keeper, and a promising 
left-handed batsman, 




















CASE quite recently brought into the English 

Courts of Law has served to remind us that the 
belief in magical powers, whether black or white, still 
exists and is probably far more widespread than we 
imagined. The earliest records of the annals of mankind 
testify to the same belief, which, though it might have 
heen expected to die out, as scientific knowledge increased, 
from the minds of educated and intelligent people 
has evidently not done anything of the kind. Its past 
history is interesting. In early days mankind knew 
nothing, say, about microbes and infections, and since 
attributed 
agency of 















it regarded health as the normal condition, it 
plague and disease generally to the malign 
wme power outside its ken, which must be propitiated 
hy such sacrifices, human or animal, as it might find 
agreeable. The Gods to primitive peoples were always 
the foes of the human race, and since they were figured 
as responding to respectful attentions, they could be 
induced by a votary to exercise their lethal powers on 
hisenemy : henee, broadly speaking, arose the conception 











of witches and all their brood, 

By degrees (though these evil powers could still be 
elicaciously invoked) mankind evolved a further stage 
of belief. They observed the growth of their crops, the 
heneficence of rain and sunshine, the ripening of harvests, 
and deduced therefrom the idea of beneficent gods. Some- 
times we can trace such a change actually going on. 
There was, for instance, not much more than a hundred 
years ago, a deity on the Gold Coast of West Afric: 
called Abroh-ku. His speciality was to upset the native 
canoes as they caine through the surf to land. But when 
fashions in gods changed, he changed too, and he became 
the friendly guardian in the waves who brings canoes 
safely to shore. To the Greeks of classical times similarly 
Asklepius was the healer, but he still had for his symbol 
the snake, once dealer of death, which he retained from 
the time when the god who could heal was an evil power 
to be propitiated. But having become kind he used his 
snake as an agent in healing. In Aristophanes’s play it 
licked the eves of the blind Plutus, and restored to them 
the power of sight. Then science was grafted on to magic : 
Asklepius’s priests were surgeons and doctors, and the 
records found in the sanctuary at Epidaurus show 
that they used the most modern remedies, such as 
Wwater-cures and fastings and sun-baths. But magic 
remained, and the main agent in these healings was the 
faith of the patient himself. 

Superstition, as human knowledge increases, gives way 
to science: we have found the true cause of bubonic 





































There are some slow fielders on the side, but I fancy that 
theteam which plays in the Test Matches will not be lacking 
in the tradition which Australia has long established for 
brilliant fielding, and conspicuous will be Mr. Bradman, 
who is almost as magnificent a fieldsman as batsman. 

If our fast bowlers, Mr. Allen and Larwood are able to 
play, I shall be inclined to back the chances of England, 
given an cqual distribution of fortune’s favours in the 
matter of weather, but it is quite probable that Mr. 
O’Reilly may prove a deciding factor. Finally, everyone 
will be glad to see Mr. Woodfull once again in command 
of an Australian XI. There has never been a more 


popular and better liked Australian captain in this 
country; his general manner and pleasant demeanour 
made him hosts of friends both on and off the field. 
I wish him and his men a happy and pleasant tour, 
though we hope to prevent them taking back the Ashes 
as they did in 1930. 







MAGIC WHITE AND BLACK 


By E. F. BENSON 


plague, not Siva the destroyer, but the fleas on rats, and 
so we kill the rats; and whereas, three hundred years 
ago, if an old lady sitting by her fireside had twiddled the 
dials of a wooden box and had reproduced for her friends, 
audible to all, the voices of those engaged in the trial of 
King Charles I, she would have been burned as a witch, 
whereas today we should only congratulate her on the 
clearness of her portable wireless. But the dim tracts of 
the unknown which hold the key to the ultimate mysteries 
of human life are so vast that science has as yet explored 
only the narrowest margin. Within lies the secret of the 
power of the psychical over the physical and there are few 
folk materialistic enough to deny that such power exists. 
It can be tapped, it can be applied, for instances of mental 
healing when medical attempts have proved vain are too 
numerous and well-authenticated to allow us to doubt 
them: these powers we may roughly label ‘“ White 
magic.” 

But power, if it can be used beneficently, must also 
surely be available for evil purposes, and thus used we 
may roughly label it ‘* black magic.” In any case, what- 
ever its method of functioning, it demands faith on the 
part of its beneficiary or victim: he must believe in it. 
In this sense magic of both sorts exists today, and magi- 
cians also. For a man who devotes his mind to any sub- 
ject inevitably gains a peculiar insight into what he 
studies. If he pursues chemistry he may infer some new 
gas and then demonstrate its existence: if he investi- 
gates, like the Indian yogi, the vital forces that govern 
the human body, he will very likely arouse within himself 
physical powers that appear to be magical, but are really 
the previously unknown application of some natural law. 

So, too, with the man who devotes himself to the study 
of the human soul: he will learn fresh secrets about it, 
he will be able to establish a strange power over the souls 
of others, and becomes to them a minister of things un- 
seen, part of their faith, and that power he can use to the 
infinite betterment of their psychical health. Or, if he 
so chooses, he may use it to other ends : he may devote 
it to their corruption and to their infinite deterioration, 
He will thus possess them, through their faith in him, 
with a power that appears to be magical, and under its 
influence they will become, like himself, lovers of evil for 
its own sake, and the Black Mass, perhaps, that sup- 
posedly mediaeval rite, which exists to this day, will be 
their inspiration and their obscene Eucharist. 

And their tutor may be likened to one who, when there 
was plague in the city, caught infected rats and let them 
loose in the houses of his disciples, 
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CO-EDUCATION: WHAT IS THE EVIDENCE? 


By J. H. BADLEY (Headmaster of Bedales) 


R. J. L. PATON, in a recent review in these pages 

Ai of L. B. Pekin’s Progressive Schools, while singling 
out co-education as the most striking characteristic of such 
schools, deplored the fact that ‘* Everybody is in the 
dark as to this fundamental question. . . One 
would imagine that it should be possible to crystallize 
out some definite conclusions. Not at all. . . . 
There is any amount of opinion on the subject, but 
precious little evidence.” Are we quite as much in the 
dark as Mr. Paton thinks? There is now a considerable 
amount of experience of co-education in this country on 
which it should be possible to form a judgement. There 
are, for instance, at least ten schools, in England alone, 
which take boys and girls from an early age right through 
to the age of entrance to the University, besides others 
with a narrower range of age. Half of them have been 
in existence for over twenty years, and one or two for 
over thirty. All but one are boarding-schools, so that 
there is no question as to the completeness with which 
the experiment has been tried out. Experience of over 
thirty-five years in such a school—and it would, I feel 
sure, be supported by that of others—leads me to offer 
some of the evidence that Mr. Paton asks for. 

And first, as to why most of the “* Progressive Schools ” 
have adopted it. It is in part, no doubt, an outeome of 
the movement for the emancipation of women and their 
admission to every kind of activity, cducational and 
other, that is open to men. The main reason, however, 
goes deeper than this. It is to be found in the growing 
conviction that education is not a matter of the class- 
room only, but must take account of the whole of the 
unfolding personality, and must provide nurture and 
training for every side of it, the emotional no less than 
the intellectual, and scope and direction for every kind 
of interest. This is largely a matter of environment ; 
and an environment which does not include the relations 
between the sexes, both in the influence of those in 
charge and in the companionship of these growing up, 
is narrow and one-sided. Each has much to give the 
other, without which part of their nature is starved or 
mis-grown, to their serious loss both at the time and for 
the needs of later life. 

But even if this is admitted in theory, there may 
still be room for doubt whether co-education is wise in 
practice. There are three aspects of the problem : 
(1) biological considerations as to the differences between 
boy and girl in nature and in rate of development ; 
(2) the psychological aspect of the effect that each sex 
has on the other in their adolescent years; (3) the 
practical question how much they can do together and 
how far they should be treated alike. 

(1) That there are innate differences between boy and 
girl few would deny ; but except for matters of physique, 
it will need long continued investigation to discover 
which are inherent and which merely the outcome of 
conventional treatment. 
stated with certainty ; the one, that the field of similarity 
is far greater than that of difference ; and the other, 
_.that there are just as many, and as great, differences 
between members of the same sex as between the two 
sexes. There is need, in fact, in any sound system of 
education, of so much differentiation of curriculum and 
treatment, even if we consider boys and girls separately, 
that the problem is not created, but only made more 
obvious, when they are together. 

There is, however, a real and easily measurable 


Two things,- however, can be 


difference in their rate of growth. Up to fourteen a gir 
is, as a rule, from one to two years in advance of the 
boy both in physical and mental development ; afte, 
this age he picks up and passes her. While, therefor, 
she can easily hold her own in the earlier years—an 
the boy at that age is not in the least likely to be spurred 
to excessive effort—in the later years she might easily 
be stimulated to competitive effort resulting in oye. 
strain. This danger, however, is not removed by separa. 
tion; the strain can be quite as severe, under pressure 
of competitive examinations, in the separate school, 
The remedy is to allow, at this age, much specialization 
along the line of the particular bent, in which they: 
need be no sense of strain, and to allow of no personal 
competition but only that imposed by an extemg| 
standard. 

(2) The question that bulks largest in the eyes of 
most is whether the mixing of boys and girls in early 
adolescence is bound to stimulate their sexual develop. 
ment to an unnecessary and unwholesome extent, 
Experience shows that, in most cases and under reasop. 
able conditions, this is not so. On the contrary, the 
subconscious satisfaction of dawning sex-fecling given by 
the full companionship of school life tends to slow dow 
the development and make it steadier, and at the sane 
time to free it from the unwholesome results of repression, 
of which all who are familiar with schools for one sex 
are well aware. Some, no doubt, are liable to be over. 
stimulated by the presence of the other sex. Co-educa- 
tion is not advisable for all. But it js_ increasingly 
recognized that youth needs expression and training on 
its emotional side as on others; and there is abundant 
evidence that these can best be given when the need 
is met with frankness and understanding, and when the 
sexes are not mercly occasioral'y thrown together, but 
share all the interests and problems of school life. 














































But if they are brought up together is there not 
bound to be some assimilation of their characteristies— 
must not boys become girlish and girls boyish? Here 
again experience shows that the fear is unfounded, 
provided, of course, that in such things as number, 
age, and the balance of sexes on the staff, there is no 
excessive influence on one side or the other. There is 
undoubtedly, for the boy, some restraint on roughness 
of behaviour and language, and he has to find ways of 
exercising authority without resort to physical force; 
but this does not involve any lessening of manly qualities 
in the true sense. And if the girl claims all the freedom 
of the boy—most healthy girls go through a tomboy 
stage—she thus gets rid of harmful repressions without 
losing any of the qualities that are really womanly. I! 
they have less self-consciousness and can be good con 
rades, this does not mean that they have lost their own 
characteristics. The un-sexed boy or girl is emphatically 
not the product of co-education. University records, 
both in class-lists and sports, are proof that co-education 
is not an influence that hinders the full development of 
the powers of either sex. 

(3) Co-education need not imply that boy and git! 
must do exactly the same things, or must be treated in 
all ways alike. In games, sports and gymnastics they 
do best apart, though there are, of course, some games 
that can quite well be shared ; and it has already bee 
said that in the later stages of school, specialization along 
different lines should be made possible. But even 5% 


there is always much that can be shared with advantage 
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io both. In the “ humanities,” for example, in biology, 
and in the arts there is nothing but gain in any differences 
of interest and point of view that are thus brought 
together ; in music and the drama, especially, the gain 
is obvious. ' 

How far is it possible to say that the aims of those 
yho believe in co-education have been realized? In 
dividual cases it is, of course, possible to pick out 
filures—no edu rational system is without these. But 
it js a weighty fact that those who have had most 
experience of it are the most firmly convinced of its 

















ENEATH an exterior of rustic simplicity Tai Sing 
B was a man of roving fancy and tender heart. He 
yas capable of long sustained passion and ingratiating 
jaivety. But like most true sons of the soil he was 
yholly lacking in imagination and powers of reflection. 

When ’Fo "Day Morning stepped inside the doorway 
he was standing before the ironing board sprinkling 
drops of water from a ‘alabash on the rose-festooned 
neck of a pollera frock. 

“John,” cried "Fo "Day, “keep this suit-case for 
me till I come back—I jess gwine down the road.” 

‘Fo Day had just had a pay day, but he had no fixed 
abode. His bare feet and trousers legs were spattered 
with the brick-red clay of Gatun Valley. °Fo ’Day was 
one of a gang of Jamaica Negroes employed on the 
déboisement on the slopes across the river. Once a month, 
barring a touch of the black vomit, he got back to 
Gatun and “ civilization,” and then only for a_ brief, 
two-day spree in the village bars and canteens. 

Tai Sing had never seen ’Fo ’Day before. He gave 
him a sidelong glance and with an acquiescent nod 
answered: ‘* Put ’im over there; me keep you come back.” 

‘Fo ‘Day put the wobbly old straw valise on the 
It contained all the worldly belongings he 

“Don’t let nobody carry it ’way fo’ me 
yo hear?” he cautioned, going out, “I gwine soon 
come back. I jess gwine down the roid.” 

As he heard ’Fo ’Day patter down the steps and 
lap across the open ditch to the muddy hedge, Tai 
Sing stood the flaming iron up on end and tiptoed to 
the window overlooking the old camino real of the town. 
He eased up the jalousies, and peering through the 
flowering bougainvillea vines saw ’Fo *Day turn off the 
hedge and swagger down a by-path to the Shark! 
Shark! café. 

He slowly finished ironing out the pollera, laid it safely 
away in a basket, then crossed the room to the coal 
stove. He threw a handful of coals on the dying fire, 
picked up a fresh iron and clogged back to the ironing 
board. As he shook out the silken slip of that sym- 
metrical Zamba beauty who danced nightly on the 
“point of a nail”? at the Shark! Shark ! café, Tai Sing 
commenced to chant in slow, dirge-like fashion a melan- 
choly love lyric of the Orient. 

Some months before Tai Sing had owned a grocery 
shop at Bal Singe, a chantier on the Obispo River. One 
day a Gringo peddler of firearms unceremoniously walked 
in and offered to sell him a revolver. It was a big ugly 
44 with a flashy pearl handle. 

“You can’t go wrong on this proposition, John,” 
“It is guaranteed not to rust, clog, 
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said the peddler. 
or go off when it ain’t supposed to.” 

ask for him?” said Tai Sing, giving 
and rapturous serutiny. 
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value, and would not wish to return to the separate 
school; and that the great majority of those who have 
been educated together become its convinced supporters. 
Of its wider effect—and it is in its bearing on the problems 
of the future, the new world tlmt has to be shaped and 
the relations between the sexes that have to be worked 
out by both in common, that the ultimate reasons for 
co-education are to be found—no judgement is yet 
But those who see the sane and _ practical 


possible. 
‘an establish 


comradeship between the sexes that it 
feel that here at least is some ground for confidence. 








. TAI SING 


By ERIC WALROND 


’ 


““ Three thousand pesos,” replied the peddler. 

Tai Sing came to a rapid decision. ‘* Me tek,” he 
cried, “‘ Me tek.” He peeled off from a wad of New 
Grenadine bank notes the equivalent of fifteen shillings 
and handed them to the peddler. ‘* Me like,” he repeated, 
fascinated, “* Me like.” 

A small boy with a toy gun, or a monkey with a 
peanut, could hardly have been happier than was Tai 
Sing with the revolver. He flicked open the gun, gazed 
with one eye quivering through the empty chambers, 
then snapped it shut again. He cracked open the gun 
once more and slowly inserted a round of bullets. How 
thrilling it would be to see the gun go off ! 

Tai Sing moved out on the veranda in search of a 
target. He wanted, in a sudden impish upsurge, to hit 
something that could feel. He wanted to strike nothing 
inanimate, dead—else how could he assure himself on 
the weapon’s exalted claims ? 

He glimpsed out of the corner of one eye a big scaly 
lizard running up the bark of a cocoanut tree. He 
turned round swiftly with the revolver cocked, but it 
was too late. The lizard was safely aloft. Perhaps it 
were better to go behind the shop to the lagoon and 
ferret out one of the crocodiles swarming in the reeds. 
But no, the river was still at high tide; he would have 
to put out in the canoe and —— 

Tai Sing was distracted suddenly by the motion of a 
Decauville car, full of smoky blue chunks of stone and 
clodded earth, crawling up the small gauge track which 
ran from the railroad yards down to the river bank. 
As the car slowly came on he saw that it was being 
pushed with one hand by a Negro in overalls. 

With a curious inner agitation Tai Sing took a step 
forward. He knelt down beside the veranda’s slatted 
wooden railing and cocked the revolver. 

The bullet struck the Negro full in the stomach. He 
doubled up and with a despairing cry fell across the 
railway tracks. The Decauville car, freed of propulsion, 
continued upgrade until, at the end of its momentum, 
it receded towards the dead man. 

The shooting was traced to Tai Sing, and the Negroes 
in the section, armed with dirt shovels, pick axes and 
machetes, began a march upon the grocery. Tai Sing 
hid behind the door like a cornered rat. A hanging was 
averted by the timely arrival of a cavalry detail of 
Guards, just as the mob started battering in the door. 
The leader of the column dismounted, and upon being 
apprised of the killing threw a cordon of men round 
the house and soon secured Tai Sing’s surrender. The 
Chinaman, half-dazed and shivering with fright, was 
manacled, amidst the mob’s jeers and threats, and led 

off to the cuartel in an adjacent village. 

Two days later, however, Tai Sing returned to Bal 


Singe. He was escorted by the Alcalde of the section 


and a retinue of young men of assafoetida complexion in 
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white drill suits. These were the tinterillos of the Town 
Hall, the pettifoggers of parasitic elegance and parokeet- 
like volubility, who trailed in His Honour’s wake wherever 
he went like a flock of carrion crows. 

The Guard retired at 4 gesture from the Alcalde, and 
the party, led by Tai Sing, who wore an expansive grin, 
entered the dingy shop. There was a torrent of talk, 
in a patois of broken French, Spanish and pidgin English, 
followed by the emptying of Tai Sing’s coffers. Store, 
gun and liberty were restored to him and a quinine 
cocktail mixed to seal the bargain. 

But the amity of the Cabildo was no immunity against 
the Negro boycott, or pot shots in the dark. Tai Sing 
gradually felt the necessity of moving on, if he would 
stave off an unequal clash with the blacks. 

By the purest hazard he was enabled through a com- 
patriot to trade the shop, at a heart-breaking loss, for a 
Jaundry in Gatun. It meant that he had to begin all 
over again, in a new line of business and in a locality 
where he was unknown. 

° > : . . . 

’Fo “Day had a Spaniard’s unearthly time-sense. He 
returned for his valise three days later. 

** John,” he said, “‘ yo’ got that suit case I lef’ here 
wit’ yo’ Monday ? Yo’ best don’t tell me yo’ give it to 
somebody by mistake.” 

Tai Sing hadn’t given it to anybody by mistake. 
After "Fo "Day had not come to recover it by Monday 
evening, he had stored it safely under the counter. 
He took it out and began wiping off the dust with a rag. 

“Why, man,” cried "Fo “Day, elated at the sight of 


the suit case, “I taught you wuz gwine tell me Von 
couldn’t find it—that somebody break in yo’ place ay’ 
carry it ‘way. Why, man, that is my bag. Lemne 
See um heah —” 

He stretched forward to seize the bag. But Taj Sing’s 
grip on the suit case tightened. ’Fo “Day looked up 
wide-eyed, startled. 

“Man, leggo!” he cried, tugging the suit case out og 
the Chinaman’s grasp, “ Leggo my bag.” 

A volley of hot, liquid words tumbled in short, quick 
gasps out of Tai Sing’s mouth. 

“You pay Chinaman,” he said, visibly agitated, 
Chinaman, else yo’ no can have bag.” 

“Pay yo’ for keepin’ my bag?” cried ’Fo ‘Day 
incredulously. : 

He paused, and Tai Sing nodded in the affirmative. 

“Pay yo’ fo’ lettin’ my bag stan’ here while I jeg 
go down to the Shark! and get a few drinks and say 
howdy do to Zamba ? ” ; 

Again the Chinaman nodded. 
turning paler and paler. 

“Man, yo? must be drunk!” declared ’Fo ‘Day, 
starting for the door. ‘* Somebody must be bewiteh’ yo’” 

“You no pay?” repeated Tai Sing, “ you no pay 
Chinaman ? ” 

**Man, pay yo’ for what!” cried ’Fo "Day, casting 
the words over his shoulder, “* pay you jess fo’ keepin’ 
my bag three teeny weeny days —— ” 

Suddenly a pistol shot rang out. A trailing puff of 
smoke invaded the doorway ; once—twice—the pistol 
barked. 


“ pay 


His yellow skin yas 
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ECONOMIES 


[D°UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN] 


L* grande pénitence qui, depuis de nombreux mois, 

s’annongait, chaque jour, de plus en plus mena- 
rante, vient de s’abattre sur la France, avec la promulga- 
tion des décrets-lois du gouvernement. Dire qu'elle a 
été considérée comme une surprise serait, pour le moins, 
inexact. Il y a longtemps que la nation en savait 
Vapproche inéluctable ; mais elle espérait peut-étre que 
son avcnement serait moins brutal. L’opinion § s’était 
lentement habituée aux ménagements précautionneux 
des ministéres antérieurs. Elle avait assisté, non sans 
une sorte de satisfaction trouble, aux tournois parle- 
mentaires qui séparaient les partisans de la déflation des 
amis de l’aventure. Ellen’avait eu jusqu’ici qu’a enregistrer 
des demi-mesures, des proecédés temporisateurs plutdt 
que des solutions franches, et, sans doute, s’attendait-elle 
sans impatience a ce que continuat cette politique de 
facilité. Les organes de presse qui osaient ouvertement 
proner la compression des charges publiques se heurtaient 
i une opposition acharnée des forces syndicalistes. 
Prudemment, par des lois progressives, étagées sur prés 
de deux ans, les Chambres avaient enterpris une lutte 
timide contre les générosités financiéres de la période de 
prospérité. Des résultats tangibles, visant uniquement 
les catégories moyennes et supérieures du fonctionnarisme 
francais, avaient été obtenus en mars 1934, mais un déficit 
inquictant persistait, de ordre de quatre milliards de 
frances. Et la confiange nationale hésitait encore a se 
donner pleinement. 

Le ministére “ de tréve, d’apaisement et de justice,” 
constitué au lendemain des événements tragiques du 
6 février par M. Doumergue, vient de se décider énergique- 
ment 4 porter le fer rouge dans la plaie. Dédaigneux 
des directives téméraires que pronaient tour a tour les 
partis extrémistes, le Sage de Tournefeuille s’est résolu, 
dans le calme sentiment de ses responsabilités, 4 remettre 


de l’ordre dans la Grande Maison. Utilisant a plein les 
pouvoirs presque discrétionnaires qui lui avaient été 
accordés par les Chambres, le chef du gouvernement a 
obtenu du Président de la République la signature de 
vingt décrets-lois qui, frappant, sans abattement a la 
base, l'ensemble des serviteurs, civils ou militaires, de 
I’Etat, ainsi que les anciens combattants et pensionnés de 
la guerre, lui ont permis de résoudre enti¢rement le 
déficit du budget de 1984. 

Ces mesures catégoriques, bien entendu, n’ont pas 
été sans soulever une agitation assez vive dans le pays. 
Il n’est pas conforme a la nature humaine d’accepter de 
gaité de coeur des restrictions imposées par la seule force 
d'une contrainte extérieure. Le tempérament francais, 
au surplus, s’accommode assez mal de la discipline, 
en apparence tout au moins, ct Napoléon le savait 
bien, qui avait surnommé ses meilleurs soldats les 
** orognards.” 

Un certain mécontentement se manifeste done actuelle. 
ment parmi les classes les plus nombreuses des fonction: 
naires qui avaient, jusqwici, échappé aux réductions de 
traitements. Des troubles ont éclaté dans des centraus 
télégraphiques et téléphoniques, et des tentatives de 
gréve ont jeté une perturbation partielle dans la marche 
des services publics. I] semble qu'il ne faille point 
attribuer 4 ces protestations une importance symbolique. 
L’exemple donné par les anciens combattants, qui ont 
accept¢, de leur plein gré, une diminution de 3°) sw 
leurs allocations pour faits de guerre et blessures, 18 
pas été sans faire réfléchir salutairement ceux des agents 
de l’Etat qui se refusent 4 chercher quelque mirage dats 
les reflets trompeurs de Vinflation. L’opinion du pays & 
préte, en son immense majorité, 4 soutenir le chef qu'elle 
s’est donné dans sa lutte droite et saine contre les hidews 
de la banqucroute nationale. 
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Communication 
POLITICAL PROSPECTS 


IN THE FREE STATE 


[To the Editor of Tue SPpecTATOR.] 


_The political crisis in the Irish Free State is long drawn- 
git, No one can yet see a clear outcome of the Blueshirt 
novement, or of Mr. de Valera’s attack on the Constitution, 
iet alone of the trade dislocation which has been the conse- 
uence of the Anglo-Irish dispute over the annuities. It is 

sible that in its various policies, taken singly, the Fianna 
pail Government may still command the support of a majority 
ofthe electorate. But these policies cannot be taken singly, 
and there is, I think, little doubt that the past six months has 
yitnessed the passing of many of the tactical advantages and 
much of the power of initiative formerly possessed by Mr. de 

Valera into the hands of the Opposition. 

The recent decisive movements of the Opposition have been 
made by the Senate, in spite of the fact (perhaps because of 
it!) that this body, so far at least as it safeguards us against a 
merely mathematical democracy, is under sentence of death. 
The constitution is to become what Burke called a problem of 
arithmetic. Meanwhile, a group of Independents (University 
representatives and nominated members of the Conservative 
minority) hold the balance of power among the Senators, 
who for the rest are divided about equally between the pro- 
fessional politicians of Labour and Fianna Fail and the 
professional politicians of the old Cosgrave party. The action 
of the Independents has not only prevented the Government 
from outlawing the Blueshirts sans phrase, but it has also 
obliged Mr. de Valera to put the fortunes of his party to 
the test at Local Government elections without further 
delay, 

These local elections will be decided on a basis of rated 
occupiers. Mr. de Valera brought in a Bill which would 
base them on adult suffrage ; but the measure could not pass 
the Senate, and therefore will not become law for another 
year, or, alternatively, until another General Election returns 
the Fianna Fail party to power. Postponement of the con- 
test beyond June next without legislative sanction was 
impossible. Here, again, the Senate was a factor in the situa- 
tion; it could not have been persuaded to consent to further 
delays. It is, however, suggested as a possibility that the 
announcement of local elections is a blind, intended to cover 
the secret purpose of the Government to precipitate a Gencral 
Election on the issue of the Senate’s powers. 

This is unlikely enough; we may fairly assume that the 
local elections will be held on June 26th. They should offer 
a fair test of the Government’s position with electors who 
have “ something to lose.’ These elections will be held on 
strictly party lines : on the one side Fianna Fail, on the other 
the United Ireland collaboration of old Cumann-na-Gaedheal, 
MacDermotite Liberals and Blueshirts. Fianna Fail can look 
at the matter in this way: defeat will be a more serious 
matter for their opponents than for themselves. So much 
has been written about General O’Duffy’s organizing genius 
that it will have to produce very material results eight weeks 
hence if the Opposition is not to be sadly discouraged ; 
Whereas Fianna Fail, if defeated, can always claim that 
local elections are unrepresentative of public opinion. 

It is a mistake to assume that there are no considerations 
other than those of irresponsibility, class-envy and fanaticism, 
that can bring votes to Mr. de Valera. With General 
O'Duffy as his chief rival, he may be regarded as the lesser 
of two evils by those whose chief fear is a renewed outbreak 
ofcivil war. I should not be surprised if this were a common 
opinion among the Roman Catholic Bishops. But the 
Blueshirt movement has had a big success among the young. 
The estimates which place General O’Duffy’s following at 
between 80,000 and 90,000 are well-authenticated. The 
centres of the movement are in the country, not in Dublin 
Where the large expenditure of the Government and its 
policy of industrialization are popular. Blueshirts have 


SiR, 


fared best, it is curious to notice, where the Republican Army 
ls also strongest, in fighting areas like West Cork, South 
Tipperary and North Mayo. There have even been some cases 
Where local leaders of Fianna Fail ana the 1.B.A. he~e been 
The obvious strategy 


detached from their old allegiance. 


of the Blueshirts for the moment is to keep strictly within the 
law, and to refuse to let the illegalities of the I.R.A. provoke 
them to reprisals, The strong farmers are the background of 
the organization, and there are two main motives among the 
rank and file—a pietistic fear of the spread of Communism 
and anger at the collapse of cattle prices. What is passing 
through the minds of the leaders is less certain. But these 
men, several of them Irish Republican Brotherhood and Sinn 
Fein veterans, Michael Collins’ old bodyguard of realists, have 
no illusions about the capacity of their fellow-countrymen 
for parliamentary democracy. General O’Duffy is probably 
a less convinced Fascist than the others. 

The formation of a new militia side by side with the 
regular army is a clever move on the Government’s part. In 
this way Mr. de Valera hopes to provide a counter-attraction 
to Blueshirt militarism, and at the same time to draw I.R.A. 
men and potential revolutionists along a primrose path to 
Fianna Fil allegiance and constitutional republicanism. 
The regular army originates in the hated Anglo-Irish Treaty ; 
whereas the new militia has an avowedly republican and 
separatist purpose. 

The recent rearrangement of constituencies (which includes 
the disfranchisement of conservative Trinity College) is 
also frankly adapted to the party ends of Fianna Fail. Yet 
the rearrangement into smaller constituencies might tell 
against Fianna Fail, should the I.R.A. decide (as they did 
recently in the north) to put up candidates at the next 
General Election and split the republicans’ vote. The I.R.A. 
are divided at present on this issue, as they are also on the 
question of avowed adhesion to a Communist programme. 
There is existing an Irish Communist party, of very little 
importance except in its possible relations to the LR.A., 
which it hopes to imbue with its principles. At a recent 
Convention of the I.R.A. Mr. Peadar O’Donnell, the well- 
known novelist, and others disagreed with some resolution 
that was brought forward and withdrew from the main body 
of the IL.R.A. This action was described by the Communist 
party as the “ revolt of a large section of the I.R.A.” Mr. 
O’Donnell charged the Army Council not only with abetting 
the “retreat of de Valera from the Republic” but with 
servitude to Mr. de Valera’s economic policy, which is 
described as “ capitalist at its source.” The Army Council 
retorted by pointing out that the I.R.A. have frequently 
denounced the Free State Government’s “ subservience to 
Irish capitalism”; which is certainly true. The I.R.A. 
shrinks from the title of Communist ; but their organ, An 
Poblacht, carries on unreservedly a social-revolutionary pro- 
gramme. The statement of the Army Council denied that 
the issue at stake for Mr. O'Donnell and the other dissidents 
was the social question; the real aim of the “new party” 
of Mr. O’Donnell is entry into the Free State Parliament, 
after which “ it will inevitably travel the road which has been 
travelled by other constitutional parties.” Speculation 
as to their possible electorial action is, however, futile if, as I 
believe to be the case, Mr. de Valera, with pessimistic reports 
coming in from his agents, has no intention of dissolving the 

Dail within a reasonable time. The trade dislocation con- 
sequent upon the present Government's “ new deal” is now 
being felt by almost all; yet the reports above mentioned 
probably exaggerate the Fianna Fail decline—the Opposition, 
it is known, still puts the date of a real landslide of public 
opinion, such as would provide the Cosgrave-MacDermot- 
O’Duffy combination with an effective Dail majority, at a 
year or so ahead. I personally believe that Fianna Fail is 
doomed within the next two years, but that a similar fate 
awaits the constitutional elements in the United Ireland 
party. Barring some miraculous outcome of the “ new 
economic deal” the fight for power over a wasted land will 
be between a communistic I.R.A. and an Irish (very Irish) 
Communism and an Irish (very Irish) Fascism, with its roots 
in the old quarrel between the romantic and the realist 
in the Irish revolutionary temperament.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


* Counsellor-at-Law.” By Elmer Rice. At the Piccadilly 
In the offices of Simon and Tedesco the telephone never 
stops ringing. They are the fashionable lawyers of New 
York. Tedesco, the less spectacular partner, has served a 
useful apprenticeship to American legal practice as a gangster 
in Sicily ; Simon has risen from a pavement in the Jewish 
quarter to be the legal equivalent of a matinée idol. One 
pictures Tedesco at work in the background, a spidery figure 
assisting to launch a shady company, framing a vindictive 
mortgage, pursuing a client’s debtors into bankruptcy. To 
Simon fall all the cases which have an option on front-page 
publicity, the murder trials, the fashionable divorces, the 
breach of promise cases, the embezzlements on the grand 
scale. Between them they have a lease on all that territory 
of social life in which it is possible to make capital out of 
human misfortune and stupidity. 

The nine. scenes of the play alternate between Simon’s 
private office and that shining and metallic reception room 
in which the clients wait, secretaries administer cautious 
reassurance, clerks and hawkers appear and vanish, and the 
telephone-switchboard catches the turning strands of activity 
into a single thread. In that setting one is as little surprised 
at the speed of American law as one is at the variety of 
characters who are introduced: the woman who has been 
rescued from a conviction for murder by Simon’s eloquence, 
and comes the next day hoping that he will follow up in 
private the eulogies of her nature he has delivered in court ; 
the predatory dancer for whom he is undertaking a breach- 
of-promise case against a rich young man who has managed 
to escape from her and has married someone else; the old 
woman who has remained at the social level from which Simon 
started, and comes to ask him to help her son who has been 
arrested by the police for making subversive speeches ; the son 
himself, an influx of twisted rhetoric, who refuses to abstain 
from platform-speaking to save himself from imprisonment, 
and dies later in hospital after a clash with the police : such is 
the background which Mr. Rice so skilfully establishes for the 
movements of George Simon. 

In the foreground is Simon’s quarrel with Francis Clark 
Baird, a rival lawyer. Baird has discovered an act of pro- 
fessional misconduct in Simon’s past, and intends to bring 
it forward as evidence to have him disbarred. Years ago, 
to save a young criminal from receiving a life-sentence for a 
trivial theft, he had connived at perjury to establish an alibi. 
Baird has discovered that indiscretion and intends to make it 
public. ‘Tedesco’s Sicilian upbringing suggests a_ violent 
method of foiling him, but the civilizing influence of success 
makes Simon compromise on the more humanitarian course of 
blackmail. He has Baird followed, and under the respectable 
facade of married life detects a separate establishment with 
a mistress and a child. The lawyers politely agree to let 
the two discoveries cancel out. Meanwhile in the moment of 
success Simon discovers that his wife (she is a model of that 
frigid superiority which in most works of fiction is the American 
substitute for aristocracy) has deserted him. He prepares to 
commit suicide, but is prevented by the entrance of a secretary 
who has discreetly worshipped him throughout the play. The 
curtain comes down as he rushes off to tutor the infancy of yet 
another spectacular case. 

The story is not a subtle one, but it is lent interest and 
dramatic effect by the excellence of Mr. Rice’s composition 
and the admirable drawing of the background, The play 
makes its points with vigour if not always with economy, and 
if some of its characters have been presented on the stage 
before, they have never been introduced with better effect. 
For the actors there can be nothing but praise. Mr. Hugh 
Miller’s portrait of Simon is a brilliant piece of acting, and 
there are clever performances in subsidiary parts from Mr. 
Charles Victor, Miss Vivienne Bennett and Miss Elspeth 
Duxbury, to name only the most conspicuous in an almost uni- 
formly accomplished cast. That this (with a few exceptions) is 
the ordinary company of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
speaks much for the level of acting to be found in that institu- 
tion. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


“The Battle.” At the Capitol 


Tus French talkie, directed by Nicolas Farkas, employs 
a mainly English cast to speak English dialogue in Japanes 
settings, with the Japanese hero played by a Frenchmay 
Charles Boyer. It is not a picture with much relation ra 
real life, but it gains a certain distinction from its skilfy 
production and its excellent acting. 

The Marquis Yorisaka, a Japanese naval officer, is Willing 
to sell his wife’s honour in order to promote the Victory of 
his country in a naval war against an unnamed enemy, 
His patriotic intrigues, however, are devoted merely to 
obtaining a confidential report on Japanese naval tactic 
which the British naval attaché, Commander Fergan, jy 
sending home to the Admiralty ; and it is never very clear 
why this document should be considered worth so much 
trouble. I have never seen a naval action so graphically ren. 
dered on the screen ; but it is too elaborate for the needs of the 
story, whose best sequences are already over before the fleet 
puts to sea. 

The strength of the film is its treatment of the situations 
between the Marquis, his wife, and Commander Fergan, 
Merle Oberon, as the wife, has the subtle and difficult task of 
playing a Japanese woman who tries, at her husband's 
wish, to assume a western demeanour in order to attract the 
Commander. She is best, I think, when she is most Japanese ; 
her western moods are perhaps not quite Japanese enough, 
But this is a performance of unusual quality, which will 
confirm the swift reputation gained by Miss Oberon through 
her brief appearance as Anne Boleyn in The Private Life 
of Henry VIII, 

Charles Boyer, too, makes the Marquis a convincing figure ; 
and there are passages in the dialogue—as when the Marquisa 
speaks of her childhood in a feudal castle—which contribute 
effectively to the Japanese atmosphere, with its curious mix- 
ture of delicate charm and ruthless nationalism. 

One of the mysteries of film production is the frequent 
conjunction of brilliant photography and intelligent direction 
with far-fetched stories. This is an extreme instance, 


“ Crainquebille.” Shown by the London Film 
: Society 

The by-streets of Paris come vividly to life in this French 
version of Anatole France’s novel, directed by Jacques de 
Baroncelli. The passing crowds, the urchins, the housewives 
with their shopping baskets, the old costermonger pushing 
his barrow of vegetables—all these daily scenes are repro- 
duced with intimate fidelity. And the story of the old 
costermonger, who is accused of insulting the police and goes 
uncompiehendingly to prison, is credible and _ pathetic, 
Anatole France wrote it as an attack on the routine accep- 
tance of unsupported police evidence. On the screen it 
becomes more of a general satire on human meanness, with 
incidental thrusts at legal vanity. 

The old costermonger is finely acted by Tramel, and there 
are many neat sketches of Parisian types. The dramatic 
interest of the story suffers from lack of climax ; after the 
costermonger comes out of prison there is not much left to 
happen. The Starewitch puppets are introduced to depict 
his fantastic dream of law-court procedure, but the mechanical 
cleverness of this episode is out of tune with the general 
atmosphere. However, as a study of street manners Crain- 
quebille is a brilliant piece of work, though probably too 
dependent on dialogue for public showing in England, even 
if captions were added, 


GENERALLY RELEASED NExT WEEK. 


Blonde Bombshell. Jean Harlow and Lee Tracy in satirical 
comedy about temperamental Hollywood star. Fast action; 
effective dialogue ; pungently American atmosphere. 

Love, Life and Laughter. Gracie Fields does all she cal 
with a rambling Ruritanian comedy. 

CuARLES Davy. 
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Music 
Mr. Collingwood’s “ Macbeth ” 


WuEN Barnfield wrote about the agreement of music and 
greet poetry, he was choosing his words exactly. A less 
careful writer might have used the adjective “ great,” and 
begged a question which was raised once more by the 
production of Mr. Lawrance Collingwood’s opera, Macbeth, 
st Sadler’s. Wells last week. The question is: Can music 
aid anything to the poetry of Shakespeare's tragedy ? Mr. 

Collingwood is no more successful in giving an affirmative 
aswer than is Gustav Holst in his setting of Keats’s “ Ode 
on a Grecian Urn” which was played at Queen’s Hall on 
the previous evening. It is not, perhaps, altogether a 
wincidence that both these works were completed in 1925. 
Dr. Vaughan Williams was at work on Sir John in Love, based 
upon The Merry Wives of Windsor, about the same time 
and just before Holst had produced his Falstaff opera, while 
ir. Nicholas Gatty had already been working in the same 
eld some years earlier with The Tempest and Macbeth. 

It is evident, therefore, that during the ten years after 
the War English composers were seeking inspiration from 
the finest literature. It was a natural manifestation of the 
musical nationalism, which suddenly developed here, as 
in other countries, during those years. The temptation 
to turn to Shakespeare for opera-librettos was particularly 
strong, not only because his name would give enormous 
prestige— and how badly English opera needs it !—to any 
work associated with his name, but because many of his 
plays are eminently suited for translation into music. The 
Tempest is an Obvious example of this aptness and Macbeth 
with its supernatural element is almost equally good for 
the purpose. Unfortunately composers overleaped one step 
in their problem, whether out of respect for the poet or 
fom unconsciousness of the problem’s existence. Taking 
their texts or so much of them as could be performed within 
the limits of an evening, they set them to music. This was 
to ignore one of the fundamental conditions of the sung, 
as opposed to the spoken drama, namely, that since it moves 
far mdre slowly, the book must be reduced to its absolute 
essentials, It is the function of music in opera to clothe 
those essentials with poetic life, exactly as Shakespeare's 
verse raises to high significance the bare melodrama of his 
plot. The mere addition of music to the poetry is to make 
one or the other otiose. 

The soliloquies in Macbeth are the exact equivalent of the 
aria in opera, Their function is to sum up in a point of repose 
the emotions aroused by the dramatic action and the psy- 
chology of the character. It is not evident that Mr. Lawrance 
Collingwood has realized this fact, for he has set the whole 
of his text to a uniform declamation, admirable in its regard 
for just note and accent, but with no differentiation between 
what is significant in the text and what is merely necessary 
“passage-work ’? from one dramatic moment to the next. 
Macbeth dismisses his servant with the same kind of musical 
phrase as he uses for ‘“‘Is this a dagger?” Even ‘“ the 
perfumes of Arabia ” inspire no striking melody, and, effective 
though the sleep-walking scene is, it lacks the final touch of 
pathos that a beautiful vocal phrase would have evoked. 
This procedure has resulted in the concentration in the 
orchestra of the whole musical interest, and herein lies the 
composer’s second mistake. For the main musical interest 
should lie in the vocal parts, and there is no great opera in 
which this condition is not fulfilled. Violently though it 
used to be disputed, this is true even of Wagner's music- 
dramas. In spite of his enrichment of the orchestral texture, 
the singers remain paramount. Shakespeare’s tragedy has 
hot, in fact, been translated into opera, as, apart from 
any question of language, Othello and Falstaff were translated 
by Verdi and Boito. Yet, in spite of these fundamental short- 
comings, Macbeth is a welcome addition to the meagre reper- 
tory of English opera at Sadler’s Wells, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be followed by others. For only by actual per- 
formance can composers test the quality of their work. 
It should not ke necessary to point out that in Italy 
and Germany thousands of operas of far less distinction 
than Macbeth have been produced in order that the master- 
pieces of Rossini and Verdi, of Weber and Wagner might be 
achieved, DyNELEY Hussey. 


















































A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2zoth 


10.45 Common Sense and the Child: by a Doctor we “ N. 
6.30 The Marleys of Tyneside .. ‘ae <4 ° N.R. 
7.10 Flowering Shrubs : Capt. R. H. Jenkinson “a N. 
7.30 What I Believe—z. Rationalism: Julian Huxley .. » N. 
7.40 “ The Dream of Gerontius,”’ Part I: Leith Hill Musical 
Festival, cond. R. Vaughan Williams oe ~~ » EX. 
8.0 The Production of Woollen Cloth : Ernest Asquith N.R. 
8.20 Recital from Newcastle Cathedral—choir and organ oe F 

9.15 B.B.C. Chamber Concert: William Backhaus. Brahms, 
Chopin, Mozart, Schubert .. “ a a4 as eee 
10.30 Short Story—Ace High: Peter Fleming N. 

SATURDAY, APRIL aist 

7.5 Time to Spare—another talk by a member of the unem- 
ployed .. - 4 ai a are ae iy N. 
7.30 In Town Tonight ar 2 oF re oF “ia J. 
7.5§§ La Traviata, Acts land I, relayed from La Scala, Milan L.R., &c. 
9.20 “* Water Front and Open Sea”: Capt. David Bone N. 

9.35 “ The Extra Hour”—a Summer-time Symposium illus- 
trating William Willett’s campaign .. ~ oF ae N. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 22nd 

2.40 Queen Elizabeth’s Subjects—the Earl of Essex: <A. L. 
Rowse, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford a aa N. 

5-30 From Stone Age to Twentieth Century in New Guinea: 
Rev. J. D. Bodger, of the Anglican Mission in New Guirea N. 
5-45 Kolisch String Quartet. Beethoven and Schubert N. 
7-30 Recital by Miriam Licette. Mozart, Schumann, &c. N. 
8 Quaker Service : Donald Gray, of York .. a ce NER 

8 Service from the Church of the Holy Rude, Stirling: Rev. 
W. Stevenson Stuart .. * ae as hy os Sele 

9.5 Melodies of Christendom—anthology of sacred music 
directed by Sir Walford Davies ey ae “a “e N. 

9-5 Sunday Orchestral Concert: Helen Perkin (piano) and 

the B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Ansermet. Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 1, &c. .. Ae ic ee L.R., &c. 

MONDAY, APRIL 23rd 

2.15 Speeches following the Luncheon at the Shakespeare 

Birthday Celebration, Stratford-on-Avon : Lady Snowden, 
James Agate, Sir J. Martin Harvey .. ae .. All Regionals 
5.15 Lhe Swan of Avon: Play by L. du Garde Peach «. NER. 
6.50 New Books : Desmond MacCarthy .. ae we ae N. 
7.30 The Treaty of Versailles and After: Arnold J. Toynbee .. N. 

8 A Northern Light in the Zenith—documentary recon- 

struction of the Working Men’s Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Celebration, 1864 3 aca - aa - .. NR 

8 Welsh Coal—4. The point of view of a Trades Union 
Official . . W.R. 


Scenes from Shakespeare presented by Lillah McCarthy 
and the Midland Regional Players from the Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford .. 4 oF od md AS 
The Week-end on the Road: Earl Howe .. aa ae 
Royal Society of St. George Annual Banquet: Sir Austen 
Chamberlain proposes the toast of “England” .. oe 
TUESDAY, APRIL 24th 
Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert: Grinke 
Trio 3 me Bee me ne we Bp 
Round the Countryside—Return of the Migrants : 
Parker (for schools) .. ea ate ‘a aa ae 
The Country Holiday—I. “ The Stables”: children’s play 
by Arthur Davenport... aa e << << a3 
The Web of Thought and Action—3. The Politician in the 
Witness Box : Professor Levy and Sir Herbert Samuel .. 
Folk Tunes from Gloucestershire; songs, bamboo pipes 
and orchestra a ad ne <4 a a 
Birds of the Farne Islands : Percy Mail 
Will Shakespeare : Clemence Dane’s play .. ee 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25th 
Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street ae ae aa a 
Northern Eloquence—Speech on negotiations at Vienna 
during Crimean War: John Bright. . 
Science in the Making : Gerald Heard me oa 
For Farmers Only: John Morgan. Commended to non- 
farmets .. ae ay sa ae a4 ea Be 
“In Trouble ”—the Causes of Crime : Discussion between 
Lt.-Col. Sir Vivian Henderson and Professor Cyril Burt .. 
Students’ Songs eC - : 
Will Shakespeare : repeat performance “se 
Through Persia: Mrs. O. A. Merritt-Hawkes 3 
The Cinema : Oliver Baldwin as aa Hs oy N. 
B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Anton Webern. Programme 
includes Mahler’s Nachtmusiken.. a 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26th 
The Week in Westminster: Megan Lloyd George, M.P. 
Nation States and Other States: Stephen King-Hall (for 
schools). . ‘<a ar a as Pr a ne 
Merchants and Pirates of the Severn: L. du Garde Peach. 
Play for children fe 
From Tolpuddle to T.U.C. 
National”: H. L. Beales ; “e ad a ; 
The Old Music-Halls—the Empire. Last of the series .. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Beecham, with 
Henry Holst (violin) and Herbert Janssen (baritone) 
The Week Abroad: Percy Philip (from Paris) .. or 
Leslie Bridgewater Harp Quintet, with Elena Danieli 
(soprano) oe ee os 
Foundations of Music (6.30 N.) : 
April zoth. Corelli’s Sonata da Camera : two violins and harpsichord. 
April 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th. Brahms’ Pianoforte Sonatas: Franz 
Osborn. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Saved ! 

It is a pleasant thought that one of the most characteristic 
of Tudor houses, with its fine trees and grounds, is to come 
into the possession of the oldest of all agricultural Research 
stations. Though some £7,000 has yet to be raised—and the 
Director, Rothamsted, Herts., is waiting to receive more 
subscriptions, big or small—we may consider Rothamsteders 
saved from the speculative builder (though some of its trees 
and surrounding fields are probably doomed) and ensured 
indefinitely for the purpose of research into the greatest of all 
industries. The work at Rothamsted steadily widens. 
Among the later additions are a very wholesale experiment in 
mechanization and the use of electricity on the farm ; and an 
admirable little apiary where already discoveries have been 
made into the life-history of the bee. For example, a recent 
correspondence in The Times on the question whether a young 
bee was a consumer or producer would have been quite un- 
necessary if the Rothamsted experiments had been followed. 
The young bee is housemaid before she becomes caterer. 

: * * * * 
Birds and Farms 

It may do farmers all over the world good to know that this 
headquarters of agricultural science is a paradise for birds. I 
have seen there rare hawks, watched game birds, both pheas- 
ant and partridge, rise from the experimental plots, and found 
the nests of, for example, most of the warblers and the red 
shrike. It is pleasant to think of these plots, that co-operate 
most fruitfully in the real progress of the world, lying snug in 
most English serenity almost alongside an Elizabethan house, 
with its park and glorious trees: beauty is truth, truth beauty. 

* * * * 
The Happy Village 

England is being preserved at Rothamsted; and the 
more general work proceeds with vigour in most counties, 
An event in the campaign that should concern all country- 
men will take place in the same quarter of England on 
May 8th. The Country Preservers are to meet at Ashridge—at 
the Bonar Law College in that lovely and quite unspoilt bit 
of England—to discuss ‘the Village.” It is a congenial 
theme. If a personal confession is allowed, for myself I 
never wrote anything with more pleasure than a little booklet 
called The Happy Village; and in spite of backsliding in 
some places and the prevalence of the dreaded ribbon (as 
good a word as riband) development, English village life has 
been and is being reconstructed satisfactorily ; agricultural 
wages are better than they ever have been in history ; the 
old people remain in their cottages; the men’s clubs and, 
much more certainly, the women’s institutes, have a new 
social range ; playing fields (as we were all reminded on the 
17th) multiply. The worst evil by far, as it is to be hoped 
the speakers at Ashridge will insist, is the ownership of 
cottages by small tradesmen or landowners whose actions 
are wholly dictated by their agents. They often do the 
minimum of repairs and exact the maximum of rent. Six 
shillings a week for a hovel is not uncommon. 

* * * * 

Less Litter 

The counties are growing beneficently active in regard 
to litter. Somerset and Devon have erected in many parts 
of their adorable counties salient signs with the inscription, 
““No Litter—Penalty £5.” The crispness of the style is 
admirable. In West Sussex sanitary committees have been 
organized to deal with litter and receptacles have been 
placed at convenient places on the shore where picnics are 
common, As Mr. Joad has emphasized in his recent book, 
A Charter for Ramblers (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.), the worst 
threat is to the foreshore. In that admirable monthly, the 
Sussex County Magazine, published in Lewes, a very grim 
picture is painted of the refuse left by motorists, chiefly 
bottles and papers; the Surrey, Hertfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire commons are in as grievous a state. But things 
begin to improve. Local councils take a hand. Local 
dwellers become their own watchdogs and some sense of 
fitness begins to penetrate the conscience of the tripper 
in England, as long ago in Holland. Can any correspondent 
recall the neat lines aflixed by the Dutch to their litter- 
baskets in Haarlem and thereabouts ? 


Exchanging Seed 

Something was said last week of the new arrangements 
made by Flora’s League for the purchase of wild flowe 
seeds. The habit appears to be growing of Teserving ; 
bed or so for flowers of the wild. The idea was a favourite 
one with Mr. E. K. Robinson very many years @go. The 
society that he formed has continued in force and Mr 
Richard Morse, on whom his mantle has fallen, has arranged 
for the exchange of wild flower seeds, even of the rarer 
plants, by members of the British Empire Naturalists’ Asgo- 
ciation, The danger, of course, has been that the ye 
love of wild flowers may induce the lovers to harry the plants 
and seeds. The two objects of growing wild flowers in 
the garden and giving freedom of reproduction to the plants 
in the wild should be attained by both the schemes of the 
Flora League and of B.E.N.A. The scheme is explained in 
the spring number of the Countryside, the official organ, 
published at Letchworth, Herts. ; and a very good number it is, 

* * & * 


When Do Birds Sing ? 

Some of the critics have been expressing their distress at g 
statement, made by a bird lover, that the blackbird sings in 
winter. Now all of us must at one time or another have won. 
dered why the thrush, which is of the closest kin to the black. 
bird, and resembles it in most ways—in appearance, in date 
of nesting, and in architectural design, in distribution and in 
movement—should sing at almost any date while the blackbird 
habitually is a late beginner, and rarely if ever joins the 
thrush in its late autumn or very early spring singing. Of 
this distinction between these two thrushes, to speak generically, 
there can be no doubt. Nevertheless, the blackbird is not 
always silent in winter. As a writer in Countryside truly 
insists, the blackbird has a whisper, which is a sort of song, 
that he may indulge at any date. There are, of course, more 
of such sotto voce songs than the critics allow. In: this sense 
singing is not restricted to the cocks. The hen bullfinch, 
to give one example, has a delightful burble ; and so has the 
hen swallow ; but you must be very near the bird to hear it, 

* * * * 


The Wild Birds’ Charter 

Two dates of importance to English bird-lovers are to be 
celebrated this summer. On May 17th comes into full force 
the Cage Birds Act. It is a thorough Act, for which the 
R.S.P.B. is to be thanked by us all. It prohibits all taking for 
sale and all sale of wild birds on a particular schedule, and the 
schedule is long. From July 2nd to the 7th, the eighth 
International Ornithological Congress will be held at Oxford. 
At the last English meeting (held 28 years ago) foreign 
visitors, who were many, peculiarly enjoyed a trip to the 
Bempton cliffs where hardy local birdsnesters disappeared on 
ropes over the edge of the cliff and came back with baskets 
of guillemots’ eggs, blue, green or white, speckled, spotted or 
lined. It may seem unkind of bird lovers to take eggs; 
but experience at Bempton throws a significant light on the 
strategy of bird protection. The colonies of seabirds there 
were dwindling rapidly owing to a promiscuous trade in eggs. 
As soon as this trade was legalized, but forbidden after a 
particular date in the third week of June, those engaged in the 
trade made more profit and the birds at once multiplied. I 
do not suggest the taking of early clutches, but in some 
years it would certainly benefit and increase several species, 
including grouse and mallard, if the earliest clutches were 
robbed. In dry, late and cold seasons hunger first and 
marauding crows and even rooks may prove fatal to eggs or 
young. 

* * * * 

Arrivals 

This week is perhaps the fullest of the year. We expect 
swallow and cuckoo in the third week of April, as well as 
a host of warblers—and we have had them. The Home 
Counties were well dotted with chiffchaff and willow warbler 
at the due date. Keepers expect the partridge pairs to begin 
laying and the pheasants to complete their clutches. In spite 
of a drought, more serious than ever, the grass has at last 
begun to grow and the quick buds to break. Spring has 
come late, but with a vengeance. W. Breacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possilJe. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Kd. Tuk SPECTATOR. ] 


CREDIT AND DISTRIBUTION 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaror.] 

sa,—Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s letter is interesting, not for 
yhat it says, but for the mere fact of its existence. That a 
man of letters should feel obliged to concern himself with our 
eonomie organization is a significant sign of the times. But 
that he should expect to find a way out of the present general 
isis, in which capital lies idle, millions starve, and war is 

repared by a system of national credit, is very disappointing. 

[hesitate to ask you to let me trespass on your space on 
wich a well-worn subject. Yet I should like to suggest to 
Mr, Dobrée that what he and all creditarians have awakened 
toat this late hour is only a symptom and not the illness. It 
isas if the blind have suddenly obtained sight and noticed our 
ezema of banks. But the system of banks and the large sums 
these banks hold as “‘ capital” are only indices of something 
else, “ Capital’ is piling up, and under the present system 
cannot be used for productive purposes. Huge stocks of 
food are destroyed and production is cut down, while millions 
are starving in our country and others. This is terrible. 
But tinkering about with the mere indices of capital accumula- 
tion, and juggling with tokens of exchange, will not put a stop 
to the catastrophic piling up of capital on the one hand, and 
poverty with starvation of millions on the other. 

Mr. Dobrée is asking himself what ‘‘ wealth” (or capital) 
is, and he sees that it is goods. It would be more accurate to 
say it is claim to goods. But why does he not go to the bottom 
of the matter of this accumulation of capital, and realize that 
itis not the money that increases of itself? The money is only 
an index of an increased claim to goods. 

Further, let us ask—how are the goods produced? The 
answer is that they are not produced by money, but by 
human labour. Why do the goods pile-up on the one hand, 
and on the other the majority of the nation cannot use the 
goods? Because under the capitalist system the owners of 
the means of production keep for themselves, and pile up (as 
capital) a large part of the produce of the labour they 
“employ.” The majority of the population—i.e., those who 
do the work, do not enjoy a sufficiently large part of their 
labour. The surplus withheld from them is too vast for the 
capitalist to enjoy himself. It piles up in the form of capital. 

The question then arises, how that can be, how does it pile 
up; or, better, how does that unusable part pile up? I can 
foresee Mr. Dobrée’s answer. He will point to the wicked 
banks. He thinks the fault is theirs. He is wrong. Within 
the capitalist system the banks are very competent. They 
perform a very difficult necessary function very well. It is the 
private ownership of the means of production that is at fault. 

Let us look at this business of production and piling up of 
goods in another way. ‘Goods are constantly being exchanged 
between two parties. Money is there, but money is only a 
convenient neutral partner in each transaction, or a commodity 
which is not used up—a permanent token. What actually 
takes place all the time is only exchange of goods. The fact 
that merchants’ transactions usually involve profit for one 
party or other is neither here nor there in the ultimate analysis. 
In the long run those profits cancel out. Merchants do not 
“create ” capital (i.e., claim on goods) by exchanging goods. 

But there is one peculiar kind of commodity exchange in 
which capital is produced. Capital comes from the production 
of goods, which under capitalism is based on the ‘ employ ” 
of some men by others. Here, and here only, in the passing 
to and fro of money in capitalist production, we have more 
money produced. That is because the capitalists’ manipula- 
tions with money in production involve an exceptional kind 
of commodity which is not merely bought and used, but, in its 
actual use, produces more goods (the index of the “ right ” 
to which is money). 

It is like this. The capitalist uses his money to buy raw 
materials, tools, and for a certain time a man’s labour power. 
He pays a certain price for the commodity, but while he enjoys 
it, it produces for him goods worth more than his original 
outlay. He puts a certain amount of money into buying cer- 


tain commodities (depreciation of factory and labour-power 
for given time, plus raw materials) and he has got out of it 
goods whose actual exchange value is now greater than what 
he started with. That is his * profit ” and that is the origin of 
the extra money which troubles the creditarians. It is produced 
by the exploitation of those who work by those who “* own ” 
the means of production. It is the capitalist system, and not 
the banks, that produces this accumulation of money which 
was analysed so successfully some years ago by a man called 
Marx. The system has ceased to work even to the satisfaction 
of capitalists. But it will not be made to work by a desperate 
game of snakes and ladders with credit, by leaving the root 
‘ause untouched and trying to make money, which under 
capitalism is a reality, into a fiction.—I am, Sir, &e. 
ALEC Brown. 
Fressing field, near Diss, Norfolk. 


THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE FLYING 
[To the Editor of Tne SPECTATOR. ] 


Srr,—The article in last week’s number on “ The Future 
of Private Flying,” affords much food for thought. The 
Prime Minister envisages a time in the not distant future 
when every man will have his private aeroplane where he 
now has a car and will go up from his own backyard. 

Mr. Perrin, Secretary of the Royal Aero Club, seems to 
contemplate with satisfaction (and indeed hope) the time 
when the market for private aeroplanes will run to hundreds 
of thousands and the price will be brought down to £100 or 
£200. He says, “as soon as the aeroplane can be produced 
at a low cost and have such a performance that the pilot is 
independent of aerodromes, then we shall literally see people 
taking to the air as they take to their motor-cars today.” 
Has neither the Prime Minister nor Mr. Perrin the imagination 
necessary for forming a mental picture of the horror of the 
conditions they predict ? 

The peace and security of life have been already destroyed 
to a large extent by mechanically-propelled vehicles on the 
roads. ‘Thousands are killed and tens of thousands injured 
every year, and Parliament is now urgently engaged in the 
task of finding means to reduce the slaughter. 

But then vehicles are restricted to the roads, and by avoiding 
the roads you can generally escape them. Moreover they 
move in space of two dimensions. ‘The aeroplane is not 
restricted to any definite paths, it moves in space of three 
dimensions and at much higher speeds. 

To have the air filled with hundreds of thousands of aero- 
planes involves terrible danger to those who are flying ; 
this may perhaps be said to be their concern, but the risk is 
not limited to the flyers: everyone on the face of the earth 
out of doors and even indoors will be exposed to an inescapable 
peril: the only place of safety will be underground. No 
rules of the road can possibly be devised which will prevent 
the danger : moreover anything like police patrolling, difficult 
enough on land, would be impossible in the air. In every 
place and at every hour of the day and night we shall be 
exposed to this danger. 

I leave out of consideration the annoyance caused to 
reasonable people by a large number of aeroplanes in the 
air: this is not negligible, as anyone living near an aerodrome 
knows. 

The regular lines, such as Imperial Airways, can, to a certain 
extent, be controlled. They have very costly machines of 
the highest class, and they probably secure competent and 
careful pilots, men who undergo a long and special training 
for their job and who depend for their living on their freedom 
from accident. 

It is impossible to secure these conditions with private 
owners, just sufficiently trained to obtain a certificate and 
using cheap machines which must be liable to breakdown. 

In a few years Parliament will be engaged in an effort to 
devise means for curing an evil which should never have 
been allowed to develop. And after all what advantage is 
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there to be set off against the danger? Is the nation, or 
the human race, any the happier for the increased speed of 
locomotion ? 

At the risk of being considered reactionary and narrow- 
minded, I suggest in all seriousness—instead of looking 
forward with satisfaction to the cheapening of production 
and the consequent increase in numbers—the true and enlight- 
ened policy is to restrict the number of flying machines by 
every possible means, such as (1) extremely stringent regu- 
lations, (2) high taxation, (3) the severest possible penalties 
in cases of negligent or inconsiderate conduct.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. R. Hucues, 


FASCISM AND THE ITALIANS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 


Srr,—You have, no doubt, received many letters of protest 
against the article by your Special Correspondent, on ‘‘ Fascism 
and The Italians *’ (April 6th). Allow me to add mine to these. 
Your correspondent makes two statements that are not, like 
the rest, misleading ; they are false. Mussolini most certain]y 
does not “ inspire aversion and fear in the educated and 
artistic classes *’ ; even those who criticize Fascism appreciate 
his genius, and his integrity. The University professor who 
led your correspondent to believe that the mind of the young 
“is incapable of bringing his learning to bear, by way of 
constructive criticism, on his social and political life ’ cannot 
be in touch with the real life of the students. They are, if 
anything, distracted from their work by their great interest 
in social problems; their outlook on life has completely 
changed in this as in their outlook on sportsmanship. Most 
of the younger professors would, I believe, uphold this 
statement ; that all students would do so I am certain. 

As an Englishwoman, I dislike your correspondent’s sneer at 
Nordic women. I have seen no advertisements of the type 
to which he refers, but if these exist it is strange that an 
Englishman should object to them. Then, perhaps, he is not 
English ; nor was his informant on Italy, perhaps, an Italian. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Y. MARAINI. 

6, Via Benedetto Castelli, Firenze. 

The writer of the article was an Englishman thoroughly 
faniiliar with Italy.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE TRAINING OF DEMOCRATS 
| To the Editor of Tne SPecTAToR.] 

Srr,—-Mr. C. E, M. Joad’s interesting article suggests to my 
mind two things: a criticism, and an omission. My criticism 
(and I am a trained and graduate teacher of wide and life- 
long experience) is that it seems to me quite possible usefully 
to teach boys and girls of 13-14 much of nearly all the subjects 
he gives as “‘ essential for education in citizenship.” 

As to bias, trust the teachers. The difficulty would be 
rather the wider reading involved. Why not use such a 
book as H. G. Weod’s: Truth and Error of Communism, 
H. Macmillan’s Reconstruction, with John Strachey’s Coming 
Struggle for Power (or Emile Burns’ The Only Way Out) 
as a Socialist balancer, or Mrs. Barbara Wootton’s book, 
Plan or No Plan; also the elements of logic might well be 
included. The teacher would be as a judge, but even a judge 
gives guidance to the jury, and very emphatically, at times. 
Certainly the study of institutions, like the League, should 
be included, or a Police Force, with the proposed I.P.F. 
criticized carefully. Why is “nationalism” so rampant 
today, and why are States so selfish and unjust, and immoral 
to one another? Partly, because of the narrow teaching 
in the schools, and omitting to teach the facts, and laws, of 
human society. 

Mr. Joad’s omission is this : he says, ** It is no use demand- 
ing government by the people, if the people have no desire 
to participate in government,” and then straightway ignores 
one principal cause of the lack of this desire, of this wide- 
spread apathy. In the recent elections in London, only 
one in three voted: in Harrow, only one in nine. There 
is wide-spread feeling that our voting system is unjust and 
wrong. The voters (and there are millions) are simply dis- 
illusioned when they find their vote again and again thrown 
away. For, in our mad system, nobody’s vote is worth a jot, 
unless it is cast for a winner. My own vote—and I have 


as 


never missed once in a lifetime, and-am, I Suppose, a fyi 
average of the intelligent voter—has every single time far 
thrown away. Never once in my life have I been encouraged 
by helping to return a good and wise representative, 
In every election, millions of the electors must have known 
like me, that their votes were just wasted. Why should | 
go on, when my countrymen (including Mr. Joad). treat me, 
and my considered judgement—and millions with me, and 
their considered judgements—with such unmerited contempt ? 
Today voting is largely sham, and unfair sham! And 
men know it. Hence, the growing contempt for democracy | 
Yet what is finer than democracy, once it is freed of its defects) 
Shall we just drift ‘on and on,” and let the world become 
“a lunatic asylum run by lunatics’ ? Or shall we wake up 
betimes ?—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest A, Cave, 
11, Parkfield Road, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Simr,—May I say that in the West Indies, at least in early 
times, there was not apparently much stress laid on the Colour 
Bar through the females, especially those educated in Europe? 
The whiter of them often married planters, whether in Europe 
or in their native islands, and so merged in the white race, 
William Hickey, at a ball in 1775, at Spanish Town jp 
Jamaica, says: “‘My attention was much attracted by 
several groups of as lovely young women as ever I beheld, 
standing together in different parts of the sides of the room, 
looking at the dancers. These I learnt were the natural 
children of Europeans, originally descended from Caffres, 
but, being two or three removes, were nearly as fair as any 
British damsels.” If my memory does not deceive me, the 
Scots Magazine announces the marriage of a Scottish Baronet, 
in 1825, to ** Miss ——— of the West Indies, a very dark young 
lady. £30,000." Hickey, in spite of his West Indian expe- 
riences, seems to have had no objections to sharing a cabin 
with ‘an uncommon fine young man,” one Frederick Mait- 
land Arnott, going out to India as a cadet in 1777, although 
he was “a natural son of the Hon. Frederick Maitland .., 
by a native woman of Jamaica.” 

After Lord Mansfield had decreed in the great ease of 
Somersett v. Steuart (1772) that every negro slave was free 
in England, house slavery, of course, ceased; but Dr, 
Johnston sent his negro, Francis Barber, to school when he 
was twenty-three ‘to be a good boy .. . learn Latin and 
the fact that there was, fundamentally, no difference between 
himself and the other scholars, except in the pigmentation 
of his skin.” Ignatius Sancho, also the Duke of Montagu’s 
negro, was so well educated that, before he died in 1780, he 
had written poetry published in 1803. Miss Austen, in 
Sanditon, writes of Miss Lambe, a rich West Indian “about 17, 
half mulatto, chilly and tender,” as sent to an English board- 
ing school, but the prejudice seems to have entered the minds 
of some people, as we see by George Osborne’s rejection of 
Miss Swartz in Vanity Fair.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. FRANCIS STEUART. 

2 Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 


RIVER TUNNELS 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraron.] 
Sir,—The new road tunnel under the River Mersey is now 
complete : it is to be officially opened by the King in July. 
Its construction has provided work for many thousands of 
work-people over the past nine years : when in full operation 
it will be a valuable addition to the transport facilities in the 
North West of England. 

Will the building of the Mersey Tunnel be followed by the 
building of some of the many other river tunnels which from 
time to time have been discussed ? Will a start be made, for 
instance, with a tunnel under the Tyne and a tunnel under the 
Humber, the roads across both of which are badly congested? 
And what about the many new bridges we need so badly in 
many parts of the country, and the long overdue rebuilding 
of existing bridges? 1 am told that there are over 7,000 
bridges in urgent need of reconstruction. 

A new road tunnel is more spectacular than the rebuilding 
of an old bridge, but in the prosaic task of rebuilding is work 
crying out to be done, work which sooner or later will have to 
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jeundertaken. In the past two and a half years public works 
ike road-making and bridge-building have largely been 
Now that we are past the worst of the industrial 
ion this leeway should be made up. 

A programme of bridge-building and repairing and road- 
making and repairing is urgently needed. It would help 
dustry and it would stimulate employment. Today when 
noney is cheap and men are idle and a new spirit of enter- 
rise is abroad in the land is the time to undertake it.— 

Jam, Sir, &c., K. C. GorpoN ENGLAND. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tue SprecTrator.]} 
¢in,—Mrs. (Miss ?) Marriott has raised the question of the 
middle-class unemployed, particularly the younger men, in 
connexion with my recent article on unemployment. What 
[had in mind was, of course, no solution for the economic 
problem. But I do feel that at least half the evil of unem- 
ployment, particularly for the middle class, is the demoraliza- 
tion of having nothing to do. And in these occupational clubs 
there isa great deal todo. If the young men who by education 
and training are fitted for leadership were to throw themselves 
into the movement, not in a superior manner, but as equals 
who want to help, they could not only do a great deal towards 
diminishing class antagonism, but would also gain experience 
which might be very valuable in later life.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


DATA ON CONTRACEPTION 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.]} 
Sin,—Of recent years much has been written concerning con- 
traception, but we are still in need of accurate information 
with regard to the results of the actual methods employed. 

Considerable data has been accumulated concerning the 
ue of mechanical methods, but it is probable that many 
members of the general public using other methods can help 
us considerably in this direction. 

To further this end a questionnaire has been drawn up, a 
copy of which will be sent to anyone on application either to 
Dr. E. G. Griffith, The Cedars, Eggars Hill, Aldershot, or to 
myself, Each form is numbered ; therefore, no names are 
necessary. Naturally all names applying for such forms will 
be treated confidentially. Only one form should be used by 
each person.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crecin I. B. Voce, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. 
Keppel Street (Gower Street), London, W.C.1. 


INSIDIOUS PROPAGANDA 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecrator.]} 

Sir.—From your footnote to my letter I gather that The 
Spectator places more weight on the private opinions of 
coroners than upon the findings of the Ministry of Transport. 

At an inquest some years ago resulting from a_ cyclist 
tunning down a pedestrian, a London coroner expressed 
the opinion that the accident would not have happened 
had the cyclist been carrying a rear light. 

Mr. John Prioleau’s epithet ‘fanatic would be more 
appropriately applied to those suffering from obsessions.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., W. H. Spoor. 


[TV'o the Editor of Tue Sprctator.] 

Sirn—I do not think you are very fair to Dr. Spoor who 
Voices a perfectly legitimate complaint, and it is a poor 
compliment to his intelligence merely to refer to the un- 
instructed remarks of a coroner—whose sole duty it is to 
administer the law—it is left to others duly selected for the 
purpose to make the law. The case of the particular coroner 
quoted is more than scandalous as the cyclist in question 
was completely obeying the law, the coroner was only airing 
his own views. 

The true position is that the overtaking vehicle is respons- 
ible for avoiding accident. If motorists would act upon 
this principle and always drive within the limits of the lights 
they employ, the rate of accidents such as the above would 
be reduced almost to vanishing point. It is because motorists 
Persist in driving where they cannot see—when they are 


blinded by “ dazzle’’—and are consequently unable to 
bring their vehicles to a standstill within the limits of their 
vision—that accidents occur. If motorists will obey existing 
laws there is no need for them to urge further expenditure 
upon that portion of the population which is least able to 
bear it. 

If you want to quote a coroner, I desire to quote a Judge. 
At the Liverpool Assizes on the 11th inst. Mr. Justice du 
Pareq made the following statement : 

“It is the bounden duty of all motorists to drive in a manner 
which will not endanger the lives of others who are obeying the 
requirements of the law and acting without negligence. .. . It 
is of the utmost importance that no language shall ever be used 
which might suggest to a motorist that he is not blameworthy if 
at night he runs into a cyclist whose cycle is fitted with a reflector 
and not a red rear light.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
The British Cycle and Motor Cycle 
Manufacturers and Traders Union Litd., 
* The Towers,’ Warwick Road, Coventry. 
{To quote the words of an experienced coroner—without 
comment—on the danger of cycles without rear lamps 
cannot be described as unfair.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


H. R. Wat ine, 
Director. 


THE PRIMROSE LEGEND 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—The celebration of Primrose Day by admirers of Lord 
Beaconsfield makes it opportune to raise the question why 
that name was given both to the day of the commemoration 
of D'Israeli’s death and to the Primrose League founded in his 
memory. 

The general, but erroneous, explanation is that on the 
occasion of Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral Queen Victoria sent 
a wreath of primroses, to which was attached a holograph 
card bearing the words, ** His Favourite Flower.’ The story 
is quite without foundation, and how it originated no one 
has ever been able to explain. Controversy arose as to 
whether the possessive pronoun had reference to the Prince 
Consort or to Lord Beaconsfield, and even today there are 
thousands who treat the legend as historical fact. 

But legend it is. In April, 1888, the late Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, greatly daring, wrote to Queen Victoria calling her 
attention to the alleged inscription of ** his favourite flower,” 
at the same time asking whether she wrote it ; and, if so, to 
whom it referred. He received in reply, through her Private 
Secretary, the following curt reply, which appeared in his 
own journal, England, and was rather widely quoted at the 
time : 

Windsor Castle. 
May Ist, 1888. 
Sir,The Queen did not send a wreath of primroses to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral, and consequently there 
could have been no inscription of the nature you describe. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Ponsonsy. 

I have had many very intimate associations with Hughenden 
Manor and special opportunities of knowing the precise 
details of Queen Victoria’s final tributes to her favourite 
Prime Minister. On April 26th, 1881, the Earl was buried in 
Hughenden Churchyard in the same vault that contained 
the remains of his wife and their friend, Mrs. Brydges Williams. 
On the following Saturday the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, visited the tomb and placed upon the 
coffin a wreath and a cross of white flowers. Subsequently 
she erected a mural tablet to his memory in Hughenden 
Church, immediately above the seat he habitually occupied in 
his lifetime. Moreover, as a signal tribute, she commanded 
that his Garter ribbon should depend above the pew. 

Lord Beaconsfield was never known to wear primroses, and 
in two places only, I believe, is reference made to them in his 
novels—associated in either instance with salad! Still, there 
is strong evidence that the primrose was in fact * his favourite 
flower.” I knew well Mr. Arthur Vernon, of High Wycombe, 
who from 1870 acted as land agent to Lord Beaconsfield, and 
afterwards continued in a like capacity to Major Coningsby 
Disraeli, and he frequently mentioned that everyone on the 
Hughenden estate knew of the Earl's affection for primroses. 
‘The workmen had orders to protect these plants,” he 
explained on one occasion when we were discussing the 
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subject, “and they were cultivated in large numbers along- 
side the walk behind the Manor House, known locally as the 
* German Forest Path’ ; whilst, by the Earl’s direction, given 
to me personally during the last year of his life, a clump of 
trees in the park, where the grass grew scantily, was thickly 
planted with ferns and primroses. Upon these and other 
grounds,” he added, ‘‘ I can unhesitatingly assert that they 
were his favourite flower.” 

As is well known, Queen Victoria was very fond of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and he was very fond of the Queen. Her 
Majesty once defined the difference between Gladstone and 
Beaconsfield. ‘* In the case of Gladstone,” she said, * it’s 
the Prime Minister of England and the Queen. In the case 
of Beaconsfield it is the Queen and her Prime Minister.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. B. 


BETTING IN DENMARK 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectraror.| 
Srr,—With reference to the proposed Betting and Lotteries 
Bill, it might interest readers of The Spectator to know how 
different other-countries regard these matters. In Denmark 
it is assumed that betting is a necessary evil, quite as uneradic- 
able as the drinking habit, for instance, and is consequently 
turned into a State monopoly. Only the Danish State lottery 
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and an agricultural lottery authorized by the State an 
permitted, all other lotteries prohibited. On Race-courses it C 
only legal to bet through the State-owned Tote (the rake-off i 
30 per cent. of the turnover, the proceeds of which ; 
between the State and the race-course associations), and 
bookmaking is very strictly forbidden, offenders bookmakers 


as well as their clients—being prosecuted and heavily fined 


To facilitate off-course betting, the State is this Year going to: 


open up a branch office of the tote in this city on racing days 
along the same lines as the Tote Investors Inc. are run in 
England, but only cash bets are accepted, no credit given, 
The tote operates on horse-racing courses (galloping as well as 
trotting) besides the bicycle races and the carrier pigeon Traces, 
The whole arrangement provides a very good income for the 
State.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. M. Avier, 
Rosendrns Alle 16, Copenhagen. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.| 
Sm,—1. Graft and corruption can undermine any country, 
2. The Press prefers to take fat advertisements rather than 
fight this ghastly scandal.—I am, Sir, «c., 
CARDROSS, 


IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE 


By HELEN FOLEY 


Wien Death walked down our village street 
One April night, I heard afar 
Steps like a policeman’s on the beat, 
Heavy, majestic, regular, 
Come down the hill past White Horse Inn, 
Over the cobblestones uneven, 
Hard and triumphant like the din 
Of labourers clattering into heaven. 
And as he came Death cheerfully 
Hummed a popular graveyard tune, 
Until I wondered fearfully 
What shape would turn the corner soon, 
What compound awful and benign 
Of Gabriel and Beelzebub, 
Or just a reveller flushed with winc, 
Emerging from some ghostly pub. 


The village dreamed, the village slumbered 
Close to the safe, indifferent soil, 

Each inmate happily encumbered 
With centuries of sleep and toil. 

Only a handful heard the sounds— 
Madge who stopped quarrelling to say : 

* 'There’s crazy Billy on his rounds” ; 
Prue on her knees afraid to pray ; 

Old Jarvis struck all of a heap, 
Trimming his little wick of life, 

While Jacob, troubled in his sleep, 
Groped for a long-forgotten wife. 


But Ruth heard steps and laughed and simpered, 
Thinking her lover passed, not Death, 
And Mary’s new-born baby whimpered, 
And quickly drew a second breath. 
Far off the principal village cock 
Crowed in a fright five hours too soon, 
While Farmer Brown’s scared terrier, Jock, 
Bayed the old irritable moon. 
The village gossip looking out, 
Saw—* Heavens Almighty, that is queer ! °— 
A gargoyle winking from its spout 
At some spook friend in the church square. 
And further on Death paused to search 
For souls astride the tombstones tall, 
But as he passed the moonstruck church, 
No shadow fell upon the wall ; 
And as he turned down Sadler’s Road, 
Never an echo rose to greet 
Ilis sounding steps, while lamplight showed 
Only an empty village street. 


Miss Jason’s cottage spick and span, 
Stood far off where the village yields, 
Beyond the last outposts of man, 
To darkness, time and the hushed fields. 
Death reached her gate, entered her garden, 
And withering as he brushed a flower, 
Glanced upwards as if asking pardon 
For calling at so late an hour. 
The stranger knew the house as well 
As its own mistress might, for he 
Never delayed to ring the bell, 
Opened the door without a key, 
Stepped in the hall and scattered hosts 
Of spirits gossiping in the shades— 
(Some of those tame old-fashioned ghosts 
That haunt the houses of old maids). 


Under the darkness of his cloak 
He brought in gifts time cannot fade : 
Oblivion shadowy as smoke— 
(Morphia for spirit’s ease delayed 
By spirit’s fear of that repose) ; 
Deliverance from the daily task, 
Stillness that looks like sleep and shows 
Corruption wearing beauty’s mask. 
All these he brought and thus endowed 
And set his seal upon the house. 


The house awoke, a clock struck loud 
Its warning chime, enough to rouse 
A demon drowsing in the pit. 
The old watch-dog caught unawares, 
Ilalf heard a footstep, barked at it, 
And snarling, rose to guard the stairs, 
Daring the enemy to pass 
Love’s last desperate barricade. 
But Anna Jason’s cat, alas! 
Slipped past him up the steps, betrayed 
Her mistress’ door that hid the prize 
(While close behind the intruder trod), 
And opened wide her scarab eyes, 
And glowed like an Egyptian god. 


When Death had passed our village street, 
I heard the footsteps die away 
Of one plodding on tired feet, 
Far from the house where Anna lay. 
She lay like one who turns in sleep 
To greet an old expected friend, 
And smiling promises to keep 
The secret of the story’s end. 
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Scottish Poetry 3 


By EDWIN MUIR 


“Or the poems assembled _ here,” says Mr. Mackie in his 
excellent introduction, ** none is conceived on a grand scale. 
The Scot does not write odes and epics; he writes songs 
and ballads ; he can achieve perfection only when he works 
within narrow limits.” 

The reason for this formal limitation of Scottish poetry 
hasnever, as far as I know, been considered with any thorough- 
ness. Some have blamed the Reformation and others the 
defeat of Flodden for the poverty of Scottish poetry after its 
first brilliant promise under James IV and his predecessors. 
The decline is obvious enough; but what is interesting is 
that it is a decline not only in quantity but in quality too. 
Mr. Mackie is not quite exact in saying that none of the 
poems he has collected is conceived on a grand scale, or 
that no Scottish poet can achieve perfection except within 
narrow limits. Henryson’s ‘‘ Testament of Cresseid” is 
unmistakably conceived on a grand scale, and it is as nearly 
perfect as it could be. Such poems of Dunbar’s as * The 
Golden Targe * and the magnificent hymn beginning ** Done 
isa battle on the dragon black ” are written in a style which 
would be perfectly equal to the ode of any of the larger forms 
of poetry. It is only if we confine ourselves to post-Flodden 
or post-Reformation Scottish poetry that the generalization 
is valid; but there it is completely so. <A decisive change 
happened to Scottish poetry some time in the sixteenth 
century. The poetry of the Makars, and of Henryson and 
Dunbar in particular, was the poetry of a whole civilization : 
that which came afterwards was, even at its best, folk poetry. 
Dunbar was a poet in the full stream of the poetic tradition 
of his time ; acquainted with the best work done in France 
and England in his age and the age preceding it; and 
employing the contemporary idiom freely and inventively. 
Burns, in poetic endowment actually superior to Dunbar, 
was a peasant poet ; his tradition was merely the tradition 
of Scottish folk poetry. Dunbar wrote when Scotland was a 
nation with a centre at which all the diverse energies of the 
country converged ; Burns wrote when Scotland had no 
longer a centre, and he drew his inspiration from the class 
which is most static of all, the least affected by the centre : 
the peasantry. Representing a civilization, Dunbar employed 
astyle which could have been developed in favouring conditions 
into a vehicle for all the various forms of poetry, including 
the most complex and ambitious. Speaking for the peasantry, 
Burns was confined to the few forms which he used with 
such astonishing skill. A country without a centre becomes 
a collection of small towns, farms and cottages, with a castle 
(symbolically suggesting an older tradition) dotted here and 
there. Scottish poetry after Dunbar may be divided into 
castle poetry and small town and country poetry. To the 
first belong, roughly, the ballads, Scotland’s greatest poetic 
Possession, and to the latter Scottish folk-song and Burns. 
Both are equally folk-poetry, the poetry not of a nation or 
§ civilization, but of a countryside. 

This great change in Scottish poetry is to be seen not only 
in a lowering of style, but also in a blunting of sensibility. 
Mr. Mackie complains that ‘* when he writes of love the 
Scottish poet does not, like Donne, attempt to sound all 
the depths and shoals of passion ; his love poems are the 
simple expression of desire, or frustration, or disillusionment.” 
That is true, yet even there we can see how greatly Scottish 
poetry declined between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
century. Alexander Scott, who wrote 
of the sixteenth century, is a minor poet, yet sometimes he 
teads like a fore-runner of Donne, and we feel he would haye 


A Book of Scottish Verse. Edited with an introduction by 
R. L. Mackie. (Oxford University Press. 2s.) 





in the second half 


understood Donne far better than Burns could have under- 
stood him. His work had a union of passion and thought 
which Scottish poetry has never recovered since. One has 
only to set one of his verses against any verse by Burns to see 
what Scotland lost in the interval : 
*‘ Love is ane fervent fire, 
Kindleéd without desire : 
Short pleasure, lang displeasure ; 
Repentance is the hire ; 
Ane poor treasure without measure ; 
Love is ane fervent fire.” 
Fhe perfection of the form in Scott’s poetry goes, one feels, 
with the fusion of passion and thought that animated it ; 
the shape of the poem is exquisite because it is both spontan- 
eous and deliberate. Burns sometimes and the ballads often 
sound that note of absolute passion which makes “ Clerk 
Saunders ” a great poem. But hardly ever do we find passion 
combined with intense reflection on passion in any Scottish poet 
after Alexander Scott, and never with the same perfection. 

This capacity, then, was lost to Scottish poetry some time 
in the sixteenth century; but it also lost the ability to 
write in a noble style. There is nothing after Flodden to 
compare with Henryson’s description of the meeting between 
Troilus and Cresseid : 

“Than upon him she cast up baith her een, 
And with ane blenk it came into his thought 
That he sometime her face before had seen.”’ 
Or with Dunbar’s poem beginning : 
** Done is a battle on the dragon black, 
Our campion Christ confounded has his force ; 
The yettis of hell are broken with a crack, 
The sign triumphal raisit is of the cross.” 
Nothing, at any rate, except certain happy lines in the 
ballads. About the time when the Reformation was beginning 
to take secure hold of the country Scottish literature as a 
literature in the full sense ended, whether as a belated effect 
of Flodden, or of the Reformation itself, or of Scotland's 
definite cessation as a separate nation has yet to be deter- 
mined. After that it was in essentials a folk literature. 

An anthologist is bound to rouse dissatisfaction. The 
poems which we expect to find in his collection we accept 
without comment, giving him no credit for their presence ; 
and we blame him for what he omits, or includes without 


apparent justification. “Mr. Mackie’s anthology is on the 
whole an admirable one. There is one really glaring 
omission: that of ‘‘ Clerk Saunders,” which is one of the 


greatest of the ballads, as well as one of the finest poems in 
the language. Again it is impossible to imagine any true 
anthology of Scottish poetry which contains nothing 
Rabelaisian in it. 

‘4 Brash of Wooing” and “ The Jolly Beggars 
just as necessary for an understanding of Scottish poetry as 
‘“‘The Banks of Doon.” Here an anthologist must put first 
either his subject, or decorum. Mr. Mackie has chosen to 
do the latter, and there are no doubt arguments for it ; but 
it implies a lack of fundamental seriousness about literary 
matters. His sins of inclusion are more serious, and the 
last fifty pages of the book contain some very poor stuff. 
Andrew Lang and R. F. Murray were at best facile versifiers 
and do not deserve a place in such a volume. The selection 
of eighteenth-century verse is also far too ample. Mr. 
Mackie has omitted that absurd piece of doggerel, ‘* The 
Land of the Leal,” for which we should feel thankful ; but 
he has retained the two versions of * The Flowers of the 
Forest,” that of Mrs. Cockburn and that of Jane Elliot, the 
one more deplorable than the other. But these are, on the 
whole, minor blemishes in a book that has been soundly 
planned and shows an exact knowledge of its subject. 
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Is Capitalism the Cause of War? 
By H. N. Brailsford. 
Ts particular reviewer has always been an almost helpless 
—and very willing—victim of the charm of style as well as 
of the substance of everything that comes from Mr. Brails- 
ford’s pen, a pen which has given to the Socialist movement 
of Britain not only its most readable political literature but 
some of its most suggestive and informed. 

This book also, is extremely readable and often suggestive, 
although it is in large part the elaboration of a very hackneyed 
theme, that “ capitalism is the cause of war.” Mr. Brailsford 
enlarges it: At the heart, not only of war, but of poverty 
and economic servitude within the nation is the system or 
institution of property, which must be abolished as the 
indispensable step to order and welfare. He will admit no 
compromise on that point. Gradualism as a method for the 
British Labour Party must be abandoned in favour of the 
immediate use of its power—to be achieved by persuasion not 
force—for the suppression of all private property in land, 
capital and means of production (p. 245). The League of 
Nations must regulate the flow of population throughout the 
world and allocate markets and raw materials. 

The League has failed, he says, because it merely ‘ repro- 
duced on a great scale the old-world police State, limited to 
the function of preserving order ... as a king might call 
his quarrelling feudatories to their allegiance.’’ Yet the 
economic task cannot possibly be undertaken at all until 
the “police State” exists. Without a basis of political 
order no large-scale economic planning is possible at all. 
If that political order must arise, in the first instance, out of 
# voluntary co-operation between independent units, must 
it not begin with the purposes about which there is the 
greatest measure of agreement, rather than with those which 
provoke the greatest measure of disagreement ? After all, 
until the quarrelling feudatories were brought into some sort 
of agreement or common allegiance, no British State capable 
of organizing unemployment benefit, old age pensions, health 
insurance, free and universal education, could possibly have 
come into being; and one can hardly imagine feudal chiefs 
being brought into very active co-operation for the specific 
purpose of abolishing feudal privileges. Had the Reform 
Bill—or for that matter the Charter of 1848—embodied all 
af Owen's Socialism, it is quite certain we should. not have 
got Parliamentary Reform, and extremely unlikely that 
we should have got the body of social legislation which we 
have. 

Mr. Brailsford says : 


Property or Peace. (Gollanez. 5s.) 


. “ War in the modern world is an outgrowth of the system of 
property. When men will to banish war, they must abandon the 
exclusive and monopolist institution of property” (p. 216). 

The effect of that argument in practice has been to ally 
organizations like the No More War Movement with the 
extreme Jingo forces, with Lords Beaverbrook and Rother- 
mere. All alike are equally opposed to Geneva. Which 
proves that “ Capitalism” does not support Geneva with 
anything like the unanimity that it supports the apparatus 
of our own British Law, the Courts, police, Parliament. 
Does this mean that because Capitalism supports—and 
uses—those institutions, Socialists ought to oppose them ? 
That Socialism would have a better chance if Law Courts 
and police did not exist, and should therefore set about to 
destroy them? It is not Socialism that would emerge out 
of the anarchy, any more than Socialism has emerged any- 
where in Western Europe out of the post-War chaos. 

Capitalism, says Mr. Brailsford, is driven to war by the 
needs for markets. Then capitalism must be impervious 
to the plainest experience, for post-War history shows that 
having won your war you cannot use victory for the purpose 
of seizing markeis. We were to “ take over” Germany’s 
trade. Where is it? Since victory our trade has steadily 
declined; = Capitalism is more shaken, more precarious, 
than it has ever been in its history. Collection of debt 
then (or interest thereon), says Mr. Brailsford, is the purpose 
of military power. But as an instrument of debt collection 
it has proved just as inefficient as an instrument of trade. 
Germany announces that she is not going to pay even com- 
mercial debts. What do we propose?’ Another war ? 
The period since the War might 


Another Ruhr invasion? 


ee 


almost be called “The Era of Repudiation.” he 5 
and most powerless of States can indulge in it with impuni 
The American Navy is helpless to collect defaulted loans 
cither from European or South American States, Japanes 
competition is just now often cited as the sort of situation 
which “must inevitably ” push Capitalist States to war, But 
assuming that we conquered Japan more completely eye 
than we have conquered India, how would that help Lan. 
cashire in view of the fact that Lancashire capitalists have 
suffered far more from the industrialization of India (largely 
with the help of British capital) than it has from the com: 
petition of Japan? (For every five yards of cotton lost to 
the Lancashire mills Japan only supplies one.) Manchuria 
may well prove Japan’s India, Capitalist influences jg 
America favour dis-Annexation of the Philippines, “(Too 
much sugar.) Wall Street is more interested in Canada, 
a British “ possession,” outside the sphere of Amerie 
Imperialism, that in the Caribbean. During the nineteenth 
century Britain invested far more in the United States than 
in the Empire ; and still retains financial interests in countries 
like the Argentine against which the British navy cou 
never be used for purposes of “ collection.” 

The assumption that Capitalism by its nature must oppog 
the establishment of the police State, a system of hay, 
internationally, has little warrant in history. 

When the American colonies of Britain broke away, they 
established a political relationship with one another, a political 
union, which, with the exception of one breach, has meant 
peace between them never likely again to be broken. The 
colonies of Spain established no such union; drifted into 
independencies which have resulted in many and very mu. 
derous wars; a militarism which has marked not only their 
relations with one another but has permeated their internal 
politics, Did the northern. continent succeed in making 
a federal bond and peace between the States because it 
abolished property or Capitalism ? Is the warfare between 
the Spanish American States, their militarism, due to the 
presence of a capitalism which does not exist in the north? 
Further: Suppose the efforts (mainly of men of property) 
to create a North American union had failed (as they very 
nearly did) and Pennsylvania had remained one nation 
and Ohio another. They would have fought, like the Spanish- 
speaking independent States. Because of property and 
Capitalism? Property and Capitalism exist now, and they 
don’t fight. Suppose the hazards of history had given us 
a United States of Europe, as of America, and France 
and Germany occupied the position therein of Ohio and New 
Jersey. There would have been no war, though Capitalism 
had remained, as it has in Ohio. 
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The Case for the Kaiser 


By J. (Arnold. 


Wit.iAM II is as familiar to us as Napoleon, and more inti- 
mately known than any other ruler before or since, The 
fierce light that beats upon a throne has been intensified by 
the manifold reactions of the great collapse. But it is pre 
cisely this embarras de richesses which constitutes the main 
difficulty of the biographer. The evidence is overwhelming in 
extent and often conflicting in character. Froude once said 
that history is like a child’s box of letters, with which you can 
spell out any word you like. Of course you ean ; but that is 
no reason why you should, What is needed in this case is not 
only a knowledge of the whole range of material, but an ul- 
bending determination to discover and tell the truth sine ira 
et studio. The historian who sets out to prove or disprove 4 
thesis is lost before he starts. 

Mr. Chamier’s book is not the biography for which we are 
waiting. It contains no new material, nor does it utilize all 
the evidence in our hands. The style is at times unduly 
colloquial, and words not in common usage are occasionally 
employed. Some curious mistakes suggest carelessness of 
haste. Why does he call Sir Charles Hardinge Under-Secte- 
tary for War or Alfred Spender editor of the Daily Telegraph? 
The bibliography mentions a large number of books which 
every writer must consult, but its omissions are remarkable. 
It is doubtless of set purpose that Emil Ludwig is excluded 
and that his name never appears. But his famous biography, 





Fabulous Monster. Daniel Chamier. lis.) 
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a little out of focus, should certainly be read as part 

which Mr. Chamier claims to answer. Less de- 
jensible is the absence of all reference to Karl Friedrich 

Nowak, whose volumes form the ablest and most authoritative 

* tegia for the Kaiser ever written. For Nowak, who paid 

many visits to Doorn, utilized a mass of unpublished material, 

his narrative, though never concluded, sets forth the case 
for the last of the Hohenzollerns far more convincingly than 
the Kaiser’s rather colourless Memoirs. 

the career of William II is marked by six milestones : his 
accession in 1888, the fall of Bismarck in 1890, the appoint- 
ment of Biilow and Tirpitz in 1897, the Daily Teiegraph crisis 
in 1908, the War, and the flight to Holland. That his parents, 
and particularly his mother, were exceptionally tactless in 
dealing with the high-spirited heir to the throne is now uni- 
yersally admitted. That the breach with Bismarck was due 
rather to the imperious ways of the Iron Chancellor than to 
the superiority-complex of the young Emperor is now more 
generally recognized than of old, though Mr. Chamier goes a 
jittle-too far when he speaks of his admirable handling of one 
of the most trying situations in history. That the Kruger 
telegram was a temperamental outburst on the part of the 
muler is a legend exploded long ago ; but Mr. Chamier, follow- 
ing the Kaiser's Memoirs, understates his share in a costly 
eror reflecting discredit on the Government as a whole. In 
dealing with Biilow, our author is no more severe than scores 
of his own countrymen ; for in attacking his old master the 
ex-Chancellor revealed himself in a far more unfavourable 
light. No incident in his twelve years of office is treated in 
such detail in his voluminous Memoirs as the Daily Telegraph 
jterview, and on none does he more completely fail to con- 
vince, While the Kaiser appears merely as a man who could 
not bridle his tongue, to the Chancellor attaches a grave sus- 
picion of cowardly untruthfulness. Whether or no we accept 
the latter’s version of the story, few will challenge Mr. 
Chamier’s verdict that he left his country in a worse position 
than he found it. 

With the national explosion against the ruler’s levity, as 
revealed in the Daily Telegraph episode, the happiest years of 
the reign were over. He never fully regained the self-confi- 
dence which had made him a happy man, and dark clouds 
were gathering in the heavens. Nobody now asserts that he 
planned or desired a world-war ; but his responsibility, both 
for the isolation of Germany and the outbreak of the conflict, 
is larger than the reader will learn from these pages, where 
the unwisdom of the Flottenpolitik is insufficiently stressed. 
There are passages in the Austrian documents, which’ his 
latest champion does not seem to have used, which reveal his 
encouragement to Austrian designs against Serbia; and 
though both Vienna and Berlin naturally desired a localized 
conflict with their troublesome little neighbour, they had no 
right to expect it. 

When the storm broke, the Kaiser ceasect to be the ruler 
of Germany in anything but name, and control passed into 
the hands of the soldiers. If anybody had ever taken him for 
asuperman, he was now undeceived. Mr. Chamier frees him 
from all responsibility for the excesses committed by his 
troops, and believes him to have exerted such influence as he 
possessed on the side of humanity. For the flight to Holland, 
in preference to seeking death at the front or risking civil war 
bya march on Berlin, he makes out a good case. The mistake 
was in failing to resign at a moment when resignation might 
have saved the dynasty. 

That William II was not a “ fabulous monster” had been 
proved before and is proved again in these pages. But the 
reaction against the extravagances of War-time psychology 
may easily go too far. He had some admirable qualities both 
asa ruler and a man; and Mr. Chamier lightens his task by 
preferring such evidence as that of the faithful Niemann to 
that of the critical Zedlitz. But there is something to be said 
for King Edward’s cruel epigram: ‘The most brilliant 
failure in history.” He was unusually able and passionately 
patriotic. On occasion, as in the two Moroccan crises, he was 
Wiser than his counsellors, But, speaking generally, he 
lacked balance, measure, wisdom, foresight. He has been 
punished beyond his deserts; but we shall be mistaken in 
regarding him—as he regards himself—as the innocent victim 
of other men’s blunders and of inexorable fate. 

G, P. Goocn. 
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Aerial Warfare 


The War in the Air. Vol. IV. By H. A. Jones. (Oxford 
University Press. 17s. 6d.) 

Tus volume of the official War history is in two sections, 
naval and military. The first part, which covers the period 
from January, 1917, to April, 1918, deals with the work of 
aircraft co-operating with the Fleet and on anti-submarine 
patrol in home waters, and with the diverse operations of 
the naval air squadrons based in the Dunkirk area. The 
remaining three-quarters of the book describes the air warfare 
on the Western Front from the Battle of Messines in June, 
1917 to the end of the German offensive in April, 1918. The 
military chapters, in particular, contain a good deal of matter 
from German official sources which has been made available 
for the first time. 

On the naval side, 1917 was noteworthy both for the intro- 
duction into the Fleet of land-planes, largely in place of float 
seaplanes, and for the development of the flying-boat into an 
effective patrol craft. Impressed by its growing efficiency, 
the Navy was discovering the Naval Air Service to be more of 
a help than a nuisance—a few months before the R.N.A.S. 
ceased to exist. The change in naval opinion is implicit in 
these pages. Other interesting points on which ample evidence 
is given are the failure of the German attacks by torpedo- 
carrying seaplanes on our shipping in coastal waters, and the 
relative success of the flying-boat as an anti-submarine 
weapon. Among the records of the flying-boat patrols are 
some of the most significant (and romantic) air episodes of 
the War. It seems.a pity that more space could not have 
been given them: in preference, for instance, to the eight 
pages devoted to the death of von Richthofen in a later 
chapter. 

The military operations in France and Flanders are sketched 
in as a background—neither too dim nor too obtrusive—to the 
functions of the Flying Corps squadrons. Apart from the 
increase in the size of fighting formations, the chief feature 
of military air work in the period was the development of low- 
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flying attacks on troops and ground targets. The author 
states that in the Cambrai Battle the casualties of the low- 
flying squadrons averaged 30 per cent. of the squadron flying 
strength for each day of organized attack. This was with 
specially trained pilots : in the crises of the German offensives 
on the Somme and the Lys, nearly one half of the total number 
of our air units engaged were eventually carrying out bombing 
and machine-gun attacks from very low altitudes. The 
description of the Fifth Army retreat is particularly inter- 
esting in a number of ways. It is made clear, for instance, 
that the German air service was far more affected by the 
handicap of the devastated area than were our squadrons by 
the loss of aerodromes. 

As might be expected, many pages are filled with narra- 
tives of air fights (there is an alien flavour about that re- 
curring word ** combats”). But the point is stressed that air- 
fighting was not an end in itself; being of only incidental 
importance to the various functions of aircraft. Mention might 
be made of one map, as an example of the thoroughness that 
has gone to the compiling of the volume, which shows the 
individual duty allocated to every aeroplane engaged at 
Cambrai. ° 

Although April Ist, 1918, was the date on which the Royal 
Naval Air Service was amalgamated with the Royal Flying 
Corps to form the R.A.F., this volume is not concerned with the 
causes and controversies which led to the birth of a separate 
service. 
mention. 


The event, in fact, is scarcely given even a passing 

Yet apart from the feelings it aroused among flying 
personnel at the time, the change struck far deeper than mere 
alterations of titles and uniforms. 

Throughout the War aircraft were still generally regarded 
as being no more than an ancillary arm to a fleet or an army 
in the field. There was no settled policy in regard to either 
short-range or long-distance bombing. Not until the * Inde- 
pendent Air Force *’ was formed within the newly independent 
Air Force did present conceptions of aerial strategy begin to 
take shape. The Dunkirk air command, which alone pos- 
sessed heavy bombers, was, as Mr. Jones remarks, “ called 
upon to do too much for too many people”; and not only 
with its Handley-Pages. Had the naval air units on the other 
side of the Channel been restricted from the first to purely 
naval work on the coast, it is an open question whether we 
might now have still two defence services instead of three. 


Dr. Addison’s Second Volume 


Four and A Half Years: June, 1914, to January, 1919. By 
the Right Hon. Christopher Addison. Vol. Il. (Hutchinson. 
18s.) 

Tux second volume of Dr. Addison’s war-diary runs from 
the end of 1916, when he had become Minister of Munitions 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s newly formed Coalition Government, 
to the beginning of 1919. when he passed from the post of 
Minister of Reconstruction to that of President of the Local 
Government Board. During the whole of the period he 
was not merely in the Ministry, but in its inmost councils ; 
being, in fact, the one among Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberal 
colleagues who stood closest to the Prime Minister. Con- 
sequently this volume is, on the whole, of even greater 
historical value than its predecessor. 

Particularly interesting are its characterizations of the men 
composing the War Cabinet, because they were based on 
close observation. This is how they figure in the summary 
of a conversation between him and the Prime Minister, not 
guite six months after the War Cabinet had been working : 

“It is the custom to refer questions affecting big problems 
belonging to a number of different Departments to individual 
members of the War Cabinet to deal with and settle or make 
recommendations. With a man of Milner’s capacity it works excel- 
lently, but for some time past extra work has been packed on to 
him because of his splendid efficiency. Henderson is really not 
at his best in a job like this, and I do not expect that Barnes will 
be either. Curzon does his share, but is very slow; and Bonar, 
of course, is full of House of Commons’ work and the Exchequer. 
So that there is really only Milner of good administrative capacity 
to do this sort of thing.” 

The praise of Milner here, though coloured perhaps by a 

predilection of the author's which is evidenced elsewhere, is 

well deserved. Of all Mr. Lloyd George’s ** finds” during 


——= 
the latter half of the War, he was the most valuable : 
perhaps the full extent of the country’s debt to him has 
never yet been adequately recognized. Curzon’s slo 
will be readily believed by anybody who has read an 
out in his fine autograph those letters which a rapid adminis 
trator would have dictated to a typist. 

The seven months during which Dr. Addison was Ministe, 
of Munitions were months of great activity and Success in the 
Ministry itself, but they were disturbed by constant intrigues 
against the Minister from outside. Foremost amon 
sources of these was Edwin Montagu, who had filled the post 
before and, being now in the wilderness and very anxious tg 
get back, naturally fancied this way of doing so. Dr, Addison, 
who attributes to him various campaigns of anonymous ill-will 
in the Press, reports quite early a luncheon, at which Montagy 
aired some of his restless ambitions, and ‘ the obvious self. 
interest of the whole thing was rather pitiful.” He is not th 
only person on whom a conversation with Montagu has lef 
just that impression. Later in May, 1917, came a very 
awkward incident, when one of Mr. Lloyd George’s entourage 
actually falsified a Press announcement (the documents ar 
all given here) in order to advertise the Prime Minister to the 
discredit of the Minister of Munitions. The grossness of thig 
and some of the other intrigues show the worst side of War. 
time polities in very high places. 

A change came in July, 1917, when the Ministry was largely 
remodelled, and our author became Minister of Reconstry. 
tion. As such he acquired contacts with most of the othe 
important departments. He had a busy time organizing 
schemes for the establishment of a Ministry of Health, for 
cultivation and land-settlement, for the redemption of War. 
pledges, and much else. But, as time went on, obstinate 
difficulties developed from two sides. On the one hand, ther 
was direct obstruction from reactionaries—chief among them 
Hayes Fisher and Walter Long. On the other hand, there 
was no Cabinet body to decide for or against them, the War 
Cabinet being really too busy with war-making to do any- 
thing else. The situation was eventually relieved (as late as 
June, 1918) by the formation of a Cabinet Committee of 
Home Affairs under Cave, the then Home Secretary. Yeta 
good deal of drift continued ; and it was not until Hayes 
Fisher was forced to resign (with a peerage) only a few days 
before the Armistice, that most urgent work at the Local 
Government Board could be got going. At this last stage 
General Smuts played a valuable part ; especially in dealing 
with the L.G.B., ‘‘ Smuts was just merciless with them.” 

A certain amount of more or less new light is thrown here 
upon some of the major aspects of the War—e.g., the problem 
of munitioning Russia. There are also some pleasant comic 
touches here and there: Arthur Balfour telling the Wat 
Cabinet how his sister tried to make him support a meatless 
day on tinned salmon; or a picture of a War-time picnic 
near Criccieth, with the Prime Minister ‘ climbing trees in 
pursuit of unripe nuts”; or a list of amusing letters 
received by Soldiers’ Wives Pensions Committees, of whieh 
these are two: 

“ Dear Sir, 

I sent you a boy. 
any difference ?” 

** Sir, 

I am sorry not to have answered your letter sooner, but | 
have been in bed with the Doctor for three months and now wants 


change.” a 
R. C. K. Enson 


You have returned me a girl. Is then 


An Apostle to Students 


John R. Mott, World Citizen. 


Christian Movement Press. 


By Basil Mathews. (Student 


12s. 6d.) 

Tu1s is an unusual book. It tells the life story and define 
the methods of John R. Mott, the great American religious 
Jeader and organizer. Mott is nearly sixty-nine, but has still 
enough vitality to fit out ten ordinary young men. The story 
is therefore incomplete. Nor is it easy to review, for t5 
at once dull and fascinating. 

First of all, it is nearly twice too long. There are far t 
many quotations from Mott, too many needless catalogues of 
names. Many pages read less like a biography than the report 
of a society which dare not omit one of its supporters. Thea 
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XX 


CENTURY LIBRARY 


edited by 
V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


2s 6d net each volume 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY LIBRARY Is a new 
series of books on problems of to-day viewed in 
the light of the changing ideas and events of 
modern times. Life in all its varieties of ex- 
pression Is essentially dynamic: the economic 
structure, by which current forms of cultural 
manifestations are conditioned, is in a constant 
state of flux and must inevitably change however 
drastically certain sections of society may try to 
prevent it from doing so. The books in this 
series, each of which is written by a well-known 
author with expert knowledge of his subject, are 
intended to explain for the information of the 
intelligent man or woman the effect on modern 
thought of the metamorphosis which is affecting 
every aspect of our civilisation to-day. A |6-page 
prospectus is available explaining the purpose and 
scope of the Library and giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of each volume. 





The Ist 2 volumes, now ready 


DEMOCRACY 


by J. A. Hobson 


THE JEWS 


by Norman Bentwich 


To follow almost immediately 


ART by Eric Gill 

SCHOOLS by W. B. Curry 
PRISONS by M. Hamblin Smith 
THE HOME by Naomi Mitchison 


Others in active preparation 














MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


by Marjorie Bowen J.M. BULLOCH in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


‘Miss Bowen has made an extremely attrac- 
tive mosaic of the vast mass of material 
forming what may be called the Mary saga 

. she has co-ordinated the material 
accumulated into a skilful and fascinating 
study of the Queen, “‘ relying upon logical 
deduction from circumstance and char- 
acter.”’. . . Whatever you may think of 
Miss Bowen's deductions, you can entertain 
no doubt about her skilful presentation of 
the tense drama of the Queen of Scots 


15s net and her times.’ 


MARY QUEEN OF SCORN 
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the author has dyed his pen in the stuff in which he works. 
By nature Mr. Mathews is a vivid writer, but here he has 
steeped himself in the Mott material till he has caught the 
Mott style ;—unfortunately, for one of the few things Mott 
cannot do is to write. 

Yet those who will skip large parts of many chapters may 
pick up gold at every bend of the stream. The rumour that 
Mott was thought of as a candidate for the American Presi- 
dency finds no support in this book. Mott was probably too 
inevitably wedded to his crusade for religion to encourage 
politicians to entice him away. Those must have seen, too, 
that if Delilah ever wove the hair of this Samson into the 
tnachine, he would carry it where his convictions led him, not 
where they might plan. Yet it is easy to see why the rumour 
arose. Mott is built for leadership on the grand scale, and if 
he had accepted Woodrow Wilson’s offer of the Chinese 

Embassy in 1913 and entered on a political career, who knows 
what political height he might have scaled ? He had bigger 
things to do in a bigger sphere. 


Not often in a century is there quite such a union of 
qualities. A body of massive power and the vitality of a 
steel spring, a mind disciplined from the days before college 
to concentrate on the immediate object and to sense at any 
moment the relation to it of every converging influence, a 
technique which leaves no least detail unconsidered and will 
use the heaviest artillery without hesitation, an unbroken 
intensity of purpose, and that purpose the winning of the 
habitable world for the Christian Gospel, and a faith that for 
forty years has been removing mountains,—these things and 
more have been in Mott's life. 

At first sight it is not an attractive way of spending fifty 
years—the life of an institution rather than of a man of flesh 
and blood. For many years Mott has done his work on the 
top of the wave and the spectacular results have not always 
survived his departure. In details he will adapt himself with 
minute thoughtfulness; yet I have heard an address in 
Oxford and then a few months later the same repeated ver- 
batim in Hankow. He can pick the brains of a hundred 
informants, yet I doubt if he has ever been able to feel himself 
into the temper of revolt against our economic system which 
has smouldered among the serious students of every country 
in Europe for the last forty years. The chapter on money- 
raising suggests that he must have been much in the counsels 
of the very rich. 

But he has been saved from turning himself into a religious 
robot by the grace of God, by a purpose too immense for 
human capacity, and by a deep vein of humour. He has had 
archbishops sitting on his bed till the small hours of the 
morning, and has talked on equal terms with most of the men 
who have governed the world since 1900, yet he refused an 
* invitation * from the German Emperor rather than sacrifice 
forty-eight hours of opportunity among Swiss students. On 
his religious chess-board he has moved about such men as 
Kk. T. Paul, J. N. Farquhar, William Temple and T. Z. Koo ; 
yet H. N. Wieman tells how patiently during two long days 
he allowed a party of bright young agnostics to explain to him 
just where he was deluded. A man of inflexible will, dealing 
with forees which have altered the Christian life of continents, 
——Church historians will record them a hundred years hence— 
I have heard him come to the edge of breaking down when he 
spoke to a small group about prayer. Before 1900 I owed 
much to him, and thirty-five years later it was still natural 
to hear that an Oxford nephew had felt called to a thankless 
piece of government service, because ‘‘ he had heard Mott 
speak.” Mott must have touched thousands of lives like that. 
He has accepted a granite discipline which scarcely another 
could have endured that he might bring to students the secret 
of abundant life. 

When all is said, two passages compensate for that disci- 
pline, like the cushions of tiny flowers on an Alpine peak. One 
is his daughter's protest : ° If you don’t know Father up in 
the Canadian lakes, you only know half of him—and the 
worst half at that!” The other is a picture of the leader 
of Protestant Missionary Societies standing with his wife 
over the crucifixes and Catholic medals of.a church shop in 
Turin, and making careful choices for every friend among 
the French Canadian farmers near their summer home. 

Frank Lenwoop., 





Sidelights on Germany 


Hitler Over Europe ? By Ernst Henri. (Dent, 5s.) 
Why I Left Germany. By a German-Jewish Scientist, (D 
Judentum, Christentum, Germanentum. 
haber. (Munich: A. Huber.) 

Hitler over Europe? and Why I Left Germany are both directa 
against National Socialism, but in tone they are very dis 
similar, The latter is a simple narrative, by a Jew, holdj 
a good independent position, with children at school, faced 
with the boycott .that was made part of the “ Nationa] 
Revolution.” His story is plain and free from emphasis: 
he has some brutalitiecs to describe, but not so many as e 
had been led to believe ; he even shows a sense of humoy 
and is more than once willing to admit that he may haye hen 
induced to believe things that were incredible and not Possible 
It is true that among these he does not include the story of 
the surgeon who had been compelled to engage fresh assistany 
at his nursing-home because he had so many nose-operatiog; 
onhand! But in the topsy-turvy world of which this straight. 
forward narrative gives, on the whole, so convincing a 
impression, the most incongruous developments may } 
believed, and those who want to see Berlin through th 
eyes of an educated middle-class German-Jew may \ 
commended to this book. 

Hitler over Europe ? is in sharp contrast to the diary-like 
artlessness of the first book. It gives the impression of, 
deliberately sensational piece of journalism insufficiently 
revised since its original publication. There is an oye. 
plentiful use of italics, while far-reaching hypotheses ap 
discussed with a breathless dogmatism more reminiscent 
of early Wellsian romance than of sober study. Take, fo 
example, the following extract from the chapter, “(Ca 
Germany win a War?” 
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“* Weygand’s army, flanked in the north by the Belgian troop, 
in the south by the Czech, in the east by the Polish, will begin th 
decisive offensive, which in the course of five to seven weeks wil 
lead to the occupation of the greater part of Germany. This 
offensive will develop in two operations. The main French bloy 
will take place in the south-west, in the direction of Munich. .,.” 











That, which continues in the same strain for another fey 
pages, is sufficient to indicate the tone of this book. Its 
main purpose is, in brief, to show that the Nazi revolution 
has been entirely dictated by the Ruhr armament- interests, 
whose aim it is to establish German domination in Europe by 
political means (the Rosenberg Nordic International, as the 
author calls it) or, if not, by force of arms (General Goering’ 
air-fleet). To support this thesis Mr. Henri brings a mass ¢/ 
detail, constantly embellished with excitable eloquence. 
The conclusion is almost apocalyptic : 














‘Hitler over Europe! Like a dynamic body torn loose Naz: 
Germany is rushing in the midst of European anarchy along be 
allotted path. She will stop for nothing. She knows no limits.” 







Then, however, follows a description of one of the “ limits” 
—a secret, gigantic, superbly organized anti-Fascist fore, 
already being formed in Germany. The implication is tha 
Communism, with the encouragement and assistance 0 
Moscow, will prove the last bulwark of liberty in Europe- 
and this in spite of the fact that so many of these pages recal 
nothing so vividly as the history of the Soviet Revolution i 
its early stages. The reader will be confused or impressi 
according to his attitude towards the writer’s central dogma 

The sermons delivered last Advent by the Cardinal 
Archishop of Munich were noted in the English Press at tle 
time for their dignified, but none the less deliberate and, i 
the circumstances, daring challenge to certain extreme Nw 
doctrines. It is interesting to see that, in response to! 
demand, the whole series, five in number, has been publish 
in Germany in book-form, They are well worth reading. Tle 
eminent preacher begins his course of sermons on the Jews an 
the Old Testament with a refutation of the racial dogmas, no¥ 
very much in vogue, of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, of the 
assertion that everything Jewish must be cast out @ 
Christianity and that Jesus Christ himself was not a Jet 
** Before such statements and such actions,” says the Cardinal 
‘a Bishop cannot hold his peace,” and, in the course of a simpk 
but scholarly exposition of Old Testament religion, the 
Cardinal makes common cause with the Protestant past0® 
who had also spoken out in defence of the moral and religio 
values of Israel. He goes further. With a hint of humoutlt 
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turns the tables on the anti-Jewish propagandists, and 
points out that the hatred and vengeance they preach were 


faults of the pre-Christian Jews. ‘‘ Love your enemies ” 
was the Christian motto. The last sermon is entitled 
* Christianity and Germanism,”’ and in it the Cardinal essays 
not only to uphold the supra-national character of his Church 
against the exponents of a new religion based on the pagan 
Teutonic virtues, but also to demonstrate the false reading of 
history on which such advocacy is based. It is, incidentally, 
interesting to hear from the Cardinal that Charlemagne has 
become in some quarters a most unpopular figure, because he 
extirpated the heroic cult of the old Germanic gods ! 
JOHN STAPLETON. 


Spookery Nook 


More Spook Stories. By E. F. Benson. 
Monsters. (Philip Allan. 2s. 6d.) 

Ix this mechanical age the old-fashioned straight spook 
story has fallen from its high estate. Not that we are any 
less superstitious than our forbears; but we attach our 
credulities to different objects, and dignify them with a 
new vocabulary. Demonology has given place to the lore 
of Vienna, the advertisement writer has supplanted the 
witch, and the new astrology, substituting ‘* dimensions ”’ 
for ‘** humours,” deals in even more incomprehensible terms 
than did the old. The occult is not recognized, unless it 
cares to attend in due form at a séance and present an ecto- 
plasmic certificate. When we want our flesh to creep, we turn 
to the detective story and the thriller. The change is one 
of fashion rather than essence, yet personally, confessing to 
my full share both of superstition and credulity, I deplore it ; 
for the old-fashioned spook story had a greater humanistic 
value, and, if I must be haunted, I had rather the ghost of 
a human being, or even a respectable werewolf or devil, than 
some spectral abstraction that never had shape at all. I 
feel that Mr. George Robey’s dictum, 


7s. 6d.) 


(Hutchinson. 


“It’s better far to be a good old has-been 

Than a never-will-be or a never-was,” 
is as true of Limbo as of Peckham Rye ; and for these reasons 
I hail with pleasure Mr. Benson’s latest book. He has the 
right touch: urbane, practical, horribly normal and con- 
vineing. He makes the reader sit at his table, crack his nuts, 
and sip his wine. The candles gleam on the polished surface, 
the silver winks, the fire is burning: all is reassuring and 
warm. The voice begins. For a few moments all is still re- 
assuring and warm: then... what is it? <A chill has 
somehow edged its way beneath the voice. The form of 
the narrator becomes unaccountably vivid. It grows. The 
eyes glitter. The form grows bigger, draws nearer, the voice 
fills the world, and the reader, his mouth dry, stares in 
fascinated horror... It is the royal way of spookery, 
a knack, an effect hard to analyse : 

“Then my eye fell on the date-recorder on my table, and I saw 
with surprise that it still registered Tuesday, May 8th, though I 
would have been willing to swear that last night I had adjusted 
it to the correct date. And with that surprise was mingled a 
faint and rather uncomfortable misgiving, and involuntarily I 
asked myself what Tuesday, what May 8th was indicated there. 
Was it some day in past years, or in years yet to come? I knew 
that such a question was an outrage on common sense ;_ probably 
I imagined that I had screwed the cylinders back to the present, 
but had not actually done so. But now I felt that this date referred 
to some event that had happened or was to happen. It recorded 
the past, or . . . was it like a railway-signal suddenly hoisted at 
night at some wayside station ? The line lay empty, but presently 
out of the darkness would come a yell and a roar from the approach- 
ing train. . . This time, anyhow, there should be no mistake. and 
I knew that I moved the date back again.” 

T ean think of no one else, except Mr. L. P. Hartley, 
w.) so perfectly has the trick of it as Mr. Benson at his 
best. He is not always at his best in this volume, but, taken 
by and large, it is something to be thankful for. 

The stories gathered in Monsters belong really to the 
thriller class. Only one or two have the shiver-up-the-spine 
which comes, sudden and disconcerting as an earthquake 
tremor, from the world next door. Perhaps the best story 
in the book is Miss Elizabeth Olivier’s ‘* The Caretaker’s 
Story,” which, written in an artfully prosaic and unexcited 
manner, manages to leave just that residue of the unexplained 
which belongs to the best literature in this class. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Many Cargoes 


Nearing Harbour. By 
Watson. 10s. 6d.) 
“ONE man, in his time, plays many parts,” and Sir He 
Lunn has certainly done so. He has made fortunes and ly 
them, has been a doctor and a politician, a preacher nd y 
editor, and he seems to be at one and the same time an Anglica 
and a Methodist, a clergyman and a layman, It ig ent; 
characteristic of him and of this book that one chapter in itis 
headed ‘*.The Holy Communion : Confirmation and Knigty. 
hood”! 
Sir Henry has previously written books of an auto 
graphical kind, and this new book is his swan song, in Which 
he tells the world of those events quorum magna Pars fui 
The book is thrown together, without much plan, and ther 
are many misspellings and the like, but it is chatty and hy 
many good stories. There is a sense, of course, in whig 
everything that Sir Henry writes is autobiographical, fy 
he is an undoubted egotist, even though his egotism }, 
always of the schoolboy type that charms and amuses rath. 
than irritates and annoys. If a Fund were to be mig 
a Committee to be formed, or a circular letter to ) 
written, Henry Lunn would always be there to ta 
the lead, never stinting either his service or his mong. 
He has always been a great believer in what the Americans j 
“eats”; no living Englishman can have given so many lund. 
eons and dinners—with some public or semi-public purpg, 
His way of writing a book, even a devotional book, is entirely 
sui generis, He invites a number of his friends to dinner 
bishop or two, and a few divines and laymen of varioy 
denominations, with a majority of Methodists—tells them o 
his plan, explains that the proofs of a few chapters will be seat 
to them, requests their comments and says there will k 
another dinner to talk them over. At a dinner given to hin 
on his seventieth birthday, Mr. L. S. Amery aptly * took hin 
off’ by describing an imaginary interview with him abouts 
persecuted tribe in the Near Kast : 


Sir Henry Lunn. (Nicholson aj 


“whereupon I rushed to the dictaphone and said: ‘Exeaw 
me, I will just dictate 36 letters to the Archbishop of Canterbuy 


and a few other people I know. Then I will dictate a second lets F 


which I will instruct them to sign.’ And when these letters wer 
dictated [I turned to him and said] ‘I am sorry to hurry off bit 
I have two days’ Reunion Conference to join up all the churches; 
I will see you again in three days’ time.’ And. . 
I appeared and handed him a cheque for £50,000.” 
Sir Henry's brief experience on the Mission Field closed in contn. 
versy : his association with Hugh Price Hughes at the Wet 
London Mission brought him into contact with journalists like 
Stead and into the world of politics. 


founded The Review of the Churches, which ran for some year, 
and reappeared again for a short time from 1923, Througi 
out his life he has been indefatigable in getting together 
leaders of the different churches to discuss reunion—tl 
number of Societies and Committees he has founded to thi 
end must be legion. 

In politics a Gladstonian, he was invited to the Asquithiat 


Shadow Cabinet in 1926, and was a pronounced anti-Georgiat, F 


saying of Mr. Lloyd George in 1917: 


“Tt is a wretched story, but I do not believe that punishmet, 


” 


tho’ lame and halting, will fail to overtake him. 


There are pathetic pictures of the failing Asquith in the tf 
months of his life, and of the feeble attempts to resuscital 


the Liberal Party, bleeding to death of the wounds inflicted 
by Mr. Lloyd George. 

What will remain of Henry Lunn’s achievements? Wil 
he be remembered for his services to the cause of trav 
or for his efforts in the cause of Reunion? He himsl 


thinks it most likely that he will be remembered for ls 


. in three day & 


Through his instrumen 
tality the Grindelwald Conference was called to discuss thf 
reunion of Christendom in 1892, and, as a result, hf 








devotional books, especially The Love of Jesus, and in tf 


he is probably correct. 
of brilliant children whose volumes rush from the pres 
with a rapidity which is only equalled by the variety of thet 


contents. Both rapidity and variety would be embarrassilf 
to the one “ nearing harbour ” were it not that he probably 


feels that all of them represent some phase of his own mally 
sided activity. 
ALBERT PEEL 


He will no doubt live as the fathe 4 
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TENTS IN 
MONGOLIA 


By HENNING HASLUND.. 64 plates and map.. 15s. net. 


It is not often that a book is published which combines literary 
ill, sensation, importance, and an_clement of the unusual, in 
one grand and indivisible whole. Such qualities we claim for 
Tents in. Mongolia, destined to rank among the outstanding 
travel narratives of recent years. 

The author is a young Dane, and in Scandinavia his book is 
already listed as a best-seller. The scene is the hill plains of 
Mongolia, where the wild people ol the district, Chinese and 
Russian, Mongol and Tartar, yielded their secrets to the explorer. 
The book is packed with adventure, escapes from death in many 
forms, feats of endurance, hunting, riding, farming, and trading 
in this little known and fascinating country. 


BEN JONSON 


By JOHN PALMER, author of The Comedy of \/anners, 
Moliére, ete. 8 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


A full-length study of one of the greatest of Englishmen, larger 
in life even than in literature, the first Poet Laureate, author of 
Every Man in his Humour. A biography which fills a real 
hiatus in the history of English literature. 


MEN AND THEIR 
MOTIVES 


By J. C. FLUGEL, author of The Psychology of Clothes, 
etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


Professor Flugel shows how modern psychology enables us to 
understand the peculiarities of individual character, ranging 
over a wide ground, from the matrimonial adventures otf 
Henry VIII to the hostility between sex and society, from the 
pros and cons of birth control to the difference between 
“Nordic” and Southerner. 


ROUTLEDGE 





























A SHORT HISTORY 
OF INVESTMENT 


By Percy Ripley 
This is a valuable book of pioneer research which cannot 
fail to impart the true philosophy of stock and share buying, 
and enable this buying to be conducted coolly and successfully. 
It is of outstanding interest to all investors and financiers and 


















to all students of City affairs. It tells the dramatic story of 
the development of investment in stocks and shares, side by 
side with the growth of capitalist enterprise, and it sheds a 
vivid light on the violent fluctuations and the recurrent crises 
: :s market. , ™ illuminating book for everyone interested 

nance and the backgro f financial / 
—, 7/6 net 


affairs, 228 pages. - - - - - = = 
Order from a bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN - Parker Street - Kingsway - London - W.C.2 











Just PuBLIsHED: a charming autobiography 


Happy Retrospect 
the reminiscences of COUNT WILCZEK 


The fascinating memoirs of a great Austrian 
nobleman whose life (1837-1922) it would be 
hard to beat for interest and variety. <A 
chamberlain at the Imperial Court, a renowned 
connoisseur, an explorer, hunter, traveller, 
soldier, athlete, Wilczek in his time played 
many parts and met a host of interesting 
people. Not perhaps since ‘Saaz Michele’ 
has there been an autobiography so fresh and 
lively, written by so likeable a man. 125. 6d. net 


Prof. Morison’s brilliant biography 


Lawrence of Lucknow 
by J. L. MORISON, D.LITT. 


A life of Sir Henry Lawrence. ‘ The story of 
one whose nobility of character, greatness of 
achievement and courage in suffering make 
him perhaps the most attractive figure in our 
Indian story.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
‘This noble book. . . in which a great spirit is 
awakened from sleep.’ BRITISH WEEKLY. 155. net 


12 Centuries of Rome 


by G. P. BAKER 


HAROLD NICOLSON in the DAILY TELEGRAPH: 
‘As an ordinary reader I am _ impressed 
throughout by Mr. Baker’s style . . . the actual 
excitement which he introduces into his 
narrative ... I can affirm. . . that for the 
ordinary educated reader this is a delightful 
and refreshing volume . . . | opened the book 
casually . . . | found the work so fascinating 
that I went back to the beginning and read it 
through to the end.’ 580 pages. 165. net 


The Deacon 
by ALUN LLEWELLYN 


FRANCIS ILES in the DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘A 
first novel of vigour and achievement... 
“THE DEACON ” is another book in the tradi- 
tion of “‘ The House with the Green Shutters,” 
“* Hatter’s Castle,” . . . of an overweening man 
brought low, but Mr. Llewellyn presents him 
from a new angle.’ 75. Od. net 





York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Company Parade. 
That Was the End. 
8s. 6d.) 
Entertaining the Islanders. 
Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 
Miss Storm Jameson's and Herr Brehm’s novels are both 
successful in a not very common genre, the novel of con- 
temporary history, which subordinates fiction to the inter- 
pretation of this period. Herr Brehm’s subject is the last 
two years of the War, and the ground he covers is very wide, 
Russia, France, Germany, England. It forces him to work 
more in dramatic scenes (the murder of the Romanofs, the 
break through at Chemin des Dames, the Armistice, the 
signing of the Treaty) than Miss Jameson, who has limited 
her scene to London. 

Miss Jameson's story is of the immediate post-War 
years, December, 1918, to June, 1928, and it is only the 
first of a series of five or six novels. The excellently 
chosen title gives the purpose of this opening volume, the 
introduction of the main characters who have been chosen 
to represent the contemporary scene: it would be quite 
beside the point therefore to complain that no pattern has 
yet emerged or that the characters are superficially presented. 
One is content to wait. 

For how admirably Miss Jameson writes, with fastidiousness 
of phrase and tight emotional control. The dialogue is 
spare, curt, as necessary to the theme as the dialogue in a 
good play. There is no hazy writing, no padding, and she 
has the ability to describe her characters quickly and clearly. 
This is an essential quality for a novelist who finds it necessary 
to desert a character for chapters at a time: she needs to 
impress an immediate vision which will last in the reader’s 
mind until she is able to return and elaborate it. How well, 
for example, she ** places’ Delia Hunt: ** the very boldness 
and grossness of Delia’s face, the air she had of being sunk 
in life like an old boat in mud”: the rapacious, ageing, 
rather precious woman writer, Evelyn Lamb: ‘The war 
is over, she thought. It seemed to her that already some 
brightness, some mystery, had departed from the world ” ; 
the elderly man at the pavement edge with a tray of toys: 
** He was not trying to sell his toys. He merely stood there 
as though giving himself every chance to be the object of a 

j and more elaborately and indirectly William 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
(Hurst and Blackett. 


By Storm Jameson. 
By Bruno Brehm. 


By Struthers Burt. (Lovat 


miracle ”’ ; 
Ridley, the brazen, the potentially popular novelist, who 
plans his success like an election campaign. He describes 
to Evelyn Lamb the big book he has at last begun: ‘ * You 
know the book I mean, don’t you ? about a London restaurant, 
full of action and humour and hundreds of 
characters, a real human book... . 

‘Evelyn saw this enormous book rolling towards her, with 
descriptions of faces and family parties and love scenes, with 
inventories of pantries and kitchens, with comic events, with 
speeches in character, corpulent, leg-slapping, something for all 
tastes and nothing for thought.” 

This big parade of characters, who are so far (perhaps the 
balance will be righted in the next novel) too preponderantly 
intellectuals to give a quite satisfactory sense of the con- 
temporary scene, is lent some unity by the mood cf the 
author, which is also the mood of her principal character, 
Hervy Russell. It is a mood shadowed by war, the War which 
is just over and the worse war which is already being 
prepared. The weight of this impending war, and the weight 
of the internal war between the classes, grows heavier as the 
book proceeds; one of the last scenes presents the war-mongers 
themselves at work, a directors’ meeting of Garton’s Ship- 
building Company held (here Miss Jameson’s tactful avoidance 
of sentimentality temporarily deserts her) on Armistice Day. 

Technically this growing sense of doom worries me: | 
cannot see how Miss Jameson is going to conclude the larger 
work of which this is a part. Her theme cannot remain in- 
definitely the threat of war. This would be to call * Bogy ” 
once too often, and yet her book demands a climax. Macbeth, 
after the witches’ invocations, after the foul fair day, couldn’t 
not have murdered Duncan. ‘The witches squeak and gibber 
with admirable effect in Company Parade, but I fear that unless 
another European war breaks out before Miss Jameson’s 
novel reaches its conclusion, she will find it difficult to present 
a climax adequate to her beginning. 


characters, 


. 


Herr Brehm, though he allows himself rather ampler ats 
tures than Miss Jameson and does not quite so Successfyl} 
avoid sentimentality, has the same talent for the hard a 
lightening phrase which makes itself heard inside the Blin, 
bethan panoply of his tragic rhetoric, rattling like a nut in ity 
shell. There is a delightfully impartial irony in his Openi 
description of the dinner given to the Russian peace Aelegates 
at Brest Litovsk, the curious juxtaposition of Russian work. 
men and Prussian general, of woman assassin and Austrian 
prince : 

_\ There, with tanned expressionless faces, sat German, Austrigy 

Turkish, Bulgarian and Russian officers and, among them, rovs 
of pallid, spectacled Jews, like little windows let into a wall, on 
the other side of which was another world. There were aly) 
diplomats, leaning politely forward, with faces which seema 
less to belong to them individually, than to their families,” 

Herr Brehm has this advantage, not of his own making, over 
Miss Jameson. His subject offers him a pattern. His hovel, 
which opens with Brest Litovsk and Germany at the height 
of her success, closes with the tragedy of Versailles ; the harsh. 
ness and injustice of Germany to Russia is rounded off by the 
harshness and injustice of the Allies to Germany. He ha 
too, I think, one advantage over Miss Jameson of his ow 
making. The point of view is a constant one ;_ the obseryer 
is always the author. But Miss Jameson quite frankly hy 
no fixed point of view, not even a fixed point of view in each 
short section, and her novel suffers from the dispersion, js 
inclined to flicker like an early movie. 

It is to the stage that one would compare Herr Brehm’; 
novel, but not to the modern staccato stage with its missing 
fourth wall and its three acts and its rather middle-clsy 
gentility. Even his cast of characters is Elizabethan: the 
<mperors, William and Nicholas, the Generals, Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff, Haig, Foch, the Politicians, Ertzberger, Balfour, 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Wilson, House, Winston Churchill; 
and occasionally the author himself breaks through the 
‘ast to soliloquize upon the apron stage with (the adjective 
is not meant in this context disrespectfully) gorgeous effect, 

An international cast like this requires immense courage 
and confidence. Herr Brehm has only one failure, and it 
is a failure which reveals his conscientiousness. When Mr. 
Winston Churchill stares out into a Zeppelin-haunted night 
and has ‘* a sudden vision of Shakespeare's England ; ‘ This 
little isle set in a silver sea’, one feels certain that Her 
Brehm has studied Mr. Churchill's own flamboyant remini- 
scences a little too closely. Mr. Churchill, the writer, might 
well be responsible for ** Marlborough, my ancestor, fought 
Louis—may God grant me the same grace of victory!” but 
one is not convinced that Mr. Churchill would actually have 
said it aloud, and to Mr. Lloyd George of all people. 

This is one of the few blemishes on a book which is even 
more successfully rhetorical than Miss Jameson’s is success 
fully laconic. James, with a certain personal and feline 
malice, complained that Flaubert ‘* should at least have 
listened at the chamber of the soul. This would have floated 
him on a deeper tide; above all it would have calmed his 
nerves,” and one does feel that the bright superficial clarity 
of Miss Jameson's portraits is the product of nerves to 
tightly strung. Herr Brehm perhaps is inclined to take the 
soul by rape in a manner which James would hardly have 
approved, but there is a calmness behind his indignant 
rhetoric. He risks a good deal more than Miss Jameson 
and comes off safely. 

But I do not really wish to compare invidiously two novels 
of quite outstanding merit. How dry as dust after these’ 
the self-conscious entertainment offered by Mr. Struthes 
Lurt. Mr. Burt has set out to write an urbane book in the 
manner of South Wind, a discursive comedy set in an imaginary 
West Indian island. Perhaps Mr. Douglas's particular typ 
of cultured humour demands a European palate. Mr. Butt 
continually trips up. His amused detachment is apt to vanish 
at the most astonishing moments, and one cannot help 
suspecting the cultural veneer of a writer who classes together 
as “physically unpassionate, early feminists and socialists 
... arid thinkers,” Eugene O'Neill, Lady Gregory, Bernat 
Shaw, Rebecca West, Lady Astor and Keyserlin (si¢). 
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Just Published 


PAUL 


London 


A brilliant French writer turns 
his searchlight on London, a 
city which he admires and 
appreciates even more than the 
average Londoner. 


8/6 net 


ROGUES 
WALK HERE 


William Roughead 


Penetrating and brilliant studies 
of nine very famous but rarely 
described causes célébres, by the 
well-known criminologist. 


Illustrated 
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Next Thursday 


Katherine Mayo 


(author of MOTHER INDIA) 


Brilliant investigation of the fate 
of soldiers of the Great War 
during the years that have 
followed, in U.S.A., France, 
Germany, Italy and Great 
Britain. 8,6 net 
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me NAKED LADY 


or STORM OVER ADAH 
by BERNARD FALK 


(Author of 
Here, at last, 


“He Laughed in Fleet Strect.”) © 


is the long-awaited life of Adah 


Isaacs Menken, actress—poetess—woman of 
whom Swinburne apostrophised in 
the immortal line, ‘‘ Lo! This is she that was the 
world’s delight.” A piquant and provocative 


and mystery, 


book. 
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CHRISTOPHER ADDISON’s 


personal diary—Volume 2 (1917-1919)— 
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Cabinet.” (Dly. Tele graph.) 


and A HALF YEARS 


‘The author is very frank in his criticism 


of some ot his colleagues and deals faithfully with the 
intrigue which was rampant both inside and outside the 


Illustrated. 
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Capt. A. O. POLLARD’s 


THE 


AD vivid picture of the Service. 


AIR FORCE 


Tllu: strate d. 


ROYAL 


18s. 


ULSTER WAS RIGHT 


by HENR 


y MAXWELL 


J. A. R. CAIRNS’s | 


DR. 


4B STREET GLORY 


The persons and incidents in this book are drawn from 
the life the author, as a Metropolitan Magistrate, 


and saw. 


knew 


6s. 





Recollections of 


VESTA TILLEY (Lady de Frece) 


GEORGE W. 


BISHOP: “ 





Not only a delightful set of 


memoirs, but a \ aluable- seeks in the progress of light 


entert ainment.’ 


—Sunday Times. 
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Chronicle. 


Illustrated. 18s. 
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GipEON MURRAY, viscount ELIBANK’s 


Reminiscences in Many Lands 


“ An alert and amusing volume. 


"—J), Mirror. Illus. 
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A brilliant ¢ 
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Illustrated. 
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—Sunday Dispatch. 


RAFAEL SABATINI’s 


“Vivid, graphic narratives... 


HEROIC LIVES 


that we have learned to expect from him.”—S 
Times, “ One can but applaud both his choice at 
treatment.”—Glasgow [lerald. An inspiring wor 
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The Modern Home 


[SSS 


Flats versus Houses 


Ox hundred and ten years ago, according to the Oxford 
Dictionary, some misguided person first used the word ** flat ” 
to describe a self-contained set of rooms on one floor—and 
therel y did his fellow-countrymen a disservice whose effects 
continue to this day. One would have expected it to date 
from some thirty or forty years later than 1824—when the 
uglification of England and of life had hardly begun. For 
there is something utterly drab and uninspiring about the 
word, nor can better be said of its lower-class counterpart, 
“tenement.” ‘Yoday it is probable that the Incorporated 
Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property Agents (among 
others) would gladly give a pension for life to anyone who 
could suggest and popularize- an agreeable substitute. 
But I fear it is too late to oust the unpleasing word 
itself: we can only hope to modify its associations. And 
always in the van against us waves a banner flaunting the 
words: *‘ An Englishman’s Home is his Castle.” It occurs to 
few how false this sentiment is when applied to life today. 
The mediaeval castle was a self-supporting as well as a self- 
contained dwelling. Even its sanitary system (now, as a rule, 
romantically misdescribed as ‘* oubliettes ”) owed nothing to 
local authority. Once its portcullis was down and its draw- 
bridge up, it could afford to forget the world outside, on which, 
indeed, it depended for little but news. Today life is very 
different. News is perhaps the one thing we can obtain from 
an internal source—thanks to wireless; in every other way 
we are far more dependent on the outer world than ever 
before. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred our light, water 
and sanitation are communally provided ; of our food we grow 
hut a fraction ; the telephone keeps us in constant touch with 
the outer world ; our cars are waiting to whirl us out into it at 
any moment. There is little enough of castle life here, and 
hardly less of life as it was lived in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our very homes are less fixed. In 1824 a man 
was work, married, settled down, and 
died— all, probably, within a twenty-mile circle. Today 
the average tenure of a house must be less than ten 
vears, and even so the occupants may quite possibly spend 
more time away than at home. 


born, began to 


These two changes, our growing dependence on outside 
services and our increasingly nomadic habits, have had their 
effect in determining what we now ask of our homes. The 
snobbery which insisted on a showy residence, well up to or 
above the owner's income, is practically dead, nor do we plant 
oaks in the confident belief that our grandchildren will fell 
them. Though few would agree with the bare wording of le 
Corbusier's definition, ** A house is a machine for living in,” 
yet his sentiments do express in essence exactly what most of 
us are looking for. We want our homes to be as efficient as 
possible. Three further reasons contribute to this: the 
servant problem, the speed at which life is lived and the fact 
that in almost everything around us except politics and inter- 
national finance we are becoming increasingly accustomed to 
efliciency. 

Under the heading of efficiency I include, of course, 
economy of money no less than of movement and labour. 
Let us now examine the modern flat in some detail and see 
how it answers our requirements. In the first place, those 
responsible for its existence were probably able to buy the 
Jand more cheaply pro rata than would have been possible had 
it been split up into small plots. Then the building costs 
should have been much lower. It may seem superfluous to 
point out that a flat, which shares certain of its floors, walls 
and ceilings with adjoining flats, costs—or should cost-—less to 
build than a separate house ; but recent correspondence in 
the Press shows that this fact is by no means generally 
appreciated. In the same way, costs of upkeep (which 
obviously have to come out of the rent in the end, whatever 
the terms of the lease) are correspondingly reduced. So 
much for the rent—we will now see what other advantages 
We are all accustomed to the provision of 
communal gas, water, electricity, drains and telephone ; 
but we fail to realize the extravagance of every house heating 
its own water. The flat offers another economy here with its 
communal supply, whether for central-heating or washing 


can be offered. 


purposes. Furthermore, its tenant may quite Possibly fy 
able to buy electricity at a specially low rate—lower thay 
would be available to the individual house-owner, 

These are the advantages of the flat calculable jn hard 
cash: there may be others no less real, as we Shall gee 
But before proceeding to these, let me try to dispose of Hi 
bogey which haunts the minds of many hovering on the 
brink of taking a flat—the penetration of noise from adjacent 
flats. It cannot be denied that in the past many blocks of 
flats have been built with insufficient insulation against 
noise. The old-fashioned lath-and-plaster ceiling beneat, 
a boarded floor, for instance, is not enough to prevent the 
sound ofa piano from being heard with unwelcome clearmey 
by those above or below ; party-walls have been built with 
too great an economy or unfortunate choice of material, 
But such building practice is not normal today: it mug 
be regarded as betraying inefficiency on the part of th 
architect. There is a wide variety of effective sound-insulating 
materials at his disposal and the statistics of sound-penetratign 
have been worked out sufficiently well for all practical pm. 
poses. Even the much-maligned ferro-concrete building ep 
be rendered completely innocuous in this respect. Intending 
tenants should require a guarantee, before signing they 
leases, that the flats are properly sound-proof. Should the 
agent begin to talk vaguely of the remarkable sound-deadening 
properties of carpets and furniture, they should proceed 
with extreme caution. f 

In other respects the inhabitant of a modern flat 
may look for even greater privacy than is usually 
secured by the owner of a town-house. I should like ty 
cite in this connexion a large block of flats a few mile 
from London at which I recently looked. The rents 
ranged from about £200 to £400. The situation could hardly 
be bettered—a view south and west across three or four 
miles of open country which can never be built over, Prac. 
tically all the advantages which I have enumerated wer 
included. Let us assume for a moment that the same site 
has been split up into small plots and sold separately. What 
sort of a house could be built there to rent at £135 (£2 
minus the rates)? The answer is that if any house at all 
were possible, it would be small, jerry-built and surrounded 
by other little houses as unpleasant as itself. Its garden, 
if any, would be tiny, hemmed in by other tiny gardens and 
utterly lacking in privacy. The house itself would be over 
looked through most windows, and almost every advantage 
of the superb site be lost. Compare now the position ofa 
tenant in one of the flats. In rent and rates he pays the 
same; but he has no exterior upkeep costs and his running 
costs are considerably lower. None of his windows is 
overlooked ; he has the use of a large and beautifully-kept 
garden (and, in this case, the use of tennis and squash courts); 
and his view is unimpaired by the sight of nasty little houses, 
If he wants to go away, he has only to close the front door 
(the modern flat, by the way, usually has a tradesman’s door 
also), and the porter will keep an eye on it during his 
absence. 

Put like this, the advantages of flat-life seem obvious— 
provided always that one can find the right flat. There is one 
further aspect, the sociological. We have lately realized 
that our large towns are unbearably congested. In a misguided 
attempt to cure this we are allowing them to sprawl out for 
miles all round, ruining the countryside and putting what 
real country there remains further and further away. Surely 
the rational course is to mend the towns by condensing them, 
thus ameliorating to some extent the traffic problem, much 
of which is due to the movement of country and suburban 
dwellers to and from their work. In theory, London could be 
reduced to a quarter of its size (and the average health 
conditions enormously improved) by building upwards to 
a height of never more than six storeys. By this means, 100, 
the existing area given up to roads and open spaces could 
be doubled, and the traffic problem solved. That, of course, 
is a dream—but one which an increasing preference for flats 
on the part of all classes would do much to bring true. 

G, M. Boumpurey. 
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Tents over 40 years’ experience in flat ownership 
ardly and management. 
* four 4 TYPES OF FLATS. 
Prac. TYPE 1. Hall, Bed-sitting-room, Bathroom, 
‘ itchenette. 
Were TYPE 2. Hall, Bed-sitting (special recess 
e site for bed), Bathroom, Kitchen- 
7" ette. 
What TYPE 3. Hall, Sitting - room, Bedroom, 
6 Bathroom and Kitchenette. 
(£200 TYPE 4. Hall, Sitting - room, Bedroom, 
at all Kitchenette, Bathroom. Sepa- 
rate W.C. 
inded Hy vettINnc OFFICE ON PREMISES. OPEN DAILY, INCLUDING 
rden, SUNDAYS. ('Phone: Maida Vale 2508 for a FREE ILLUSTRATED 
; and BROCHURE.) 
over. RENTALS FROM 
rtas 
ue £105 pa. to £170 pa. 
OL a 
eo INCLUSIVE. 
H “a 
ning LIVE IN A KEY FLAT 
3 is i tei = 
kept THE LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD & LEASEHOLD 
rts) ; PROPERTIES, LTD., 
sie 116 PARK STREET, W.1. 
(Mayfair 0321.) 
door 
door 
his | r 
TUDOR COURT, 
;- #| GUNNERSBURY AVENUE, EALING. 
one VIEW THE FURNISHED SHOW FLAT AND BE CONVINCED 
sad YOU ARE SEEING THE BEST, 
, 
“s LUXURY FLATS, 
close to Acton Town Stn., Picey. and Dist. Rly., buses, shops, and 
for Park, handy for Golf Course. 2 or 3 bedrms., recep. rm., lounge hall, 
fitted kitchen, and luxurious bathrm. I beautifully equipped, decor- 
hat ated to suit. Electric refrigerators, automatic electric passenger lifts, 
ely service stairs and lifts, constant H.W. 
7 RESIDENT UNIFORMED PORTER. 
’ 1 
a INCLUSIVE RENTS FROM £135. 
yan ’ GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
be For particulars apply Letting Office in building, open daily from 10 a.m., 
including week-ends. ’Phone: Acorn 2057. 
th #-— 
to - 
12 MINS. FROM 
00, KINGS COURT. BAKER STREFT. 
id MODERN FLATS SURROUNDED BY EXTENSIVE GARDENS. 
— to five large rooms, dining lounge, tiled and fitted kitchen, 
$e, arom. and w.c. CONSTANT HOT WATER. CENTRAL HEAT- 
NG, REFRIGERATOR. Tradesmen's entrances. Carpeted main 
ts stairs. Porter. 
RENTS £132 to £166 INCLUSIVE. 
RAGLAN PROPERTY INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., Raglan Gardens, 
embley. Wembley 3160. 

















SUNLIT FLATS 





Small Block, A complete view of the Flats will be found on Page iii of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, 


WEST HILL COURT, HIGHGATE 


ADJOINING HAMPSTEAD HEATH, OVER WHICH IT 
HAS UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS TOWARDS KENWOOD. 


“ The latest advancement in Flat construction in this country.”°-= 
Vide Press. 


ONDON’S very newest block of Residential Flats 
has the unrivalled advantage of a natural environ- 
ment of extreme beauty, although barely 4 miles from the 
West End. There is nothing ostentatious about WEST 
HILL COURT; it is not one of those majestic blocks 
which catch the eye the moment one reaches its vicinity. 
Invisible from the main thoroughfare, it is reached by a 
quiet road two minutes’ walk from the Tram terminus. 
From its dignified entrance, the site falls away in a series 
of terraces from an elevation of 300 ft. above sea level, 
offering a glorious view of Hampstead Heath. Highgate 
Swimming Pool is only a minute away. Each flat has 
aecess to the charming roof-gardens. In every way the 
flats combine the advantages of a Town Residence with 
the seclusion of a Country Mansion. Spacious delightful 
gardens surround the block, which comprises in all 
thirty-eight flats. The whole of the flats have been 
constructed to ensure that sunlight is allowed to reach 
every room. 


whether it has 2, 3 or 4 bedrooms, 1 or 2 bathrooms, 
in addition to the 2 reception rooms and kitchen. There 
are, of course, larger flats, and if you still do not find 
sufficient accommodation for your guests, special Guest 
Rooms are available for their use. Heated garages are 
provided for the car owner, and for the sports enthusiast 
Squash Rackets Court and Hard Tennis Court. The 
latest method of electric central-heating has been installed 
throughout. The Rentals range between £195 and £395 
per annum, including rates and taxes. The flats are open 
to view daily and also week-ends. Nearest Tube Station, 
Kentish Town. Tram terminus, Parliament Hill Fields. 
The City and West End can be reached by train, tube, 
‘bus or tram. By car, it is only 10 minutes to Oxford 
Circus. 


ihe modern planning is the keynote of each Flat, 


APPLY TO OSBORN’S (HIGHGATE) ESTATES LTD., 


WEST HILL COURT, MILLFIELD LANE, 
Meuntview 


WEST HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6, "sos. 


or ELLIS and SONS, 31, DOVER STREET, W.1. Reg. 1423. 
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Wuir Finland elects to regard herself politically as a 
“tg of Scandinavia, we of this country generally group 
ver with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in what we call 
the Baltic States. And for holiday making you can 
take Finland by herself or you can include her in a 
general itinerary with the other countries. 

It was to Finland that I first went, landing at the 
place that they used to call Abo and that now is Turku. 
All the Baltic countries have signalled their new status 
by changing their place-names, and while the new 
Finland is officially bi-lingual there is actually little 
Swedish spoken outside the strip of coast-line that in 
the old days made a sort of Pale. I was a little anxious 
nbout it, I remember, because I know no Finnish at 
all and only about half a dozen words of Swedish ; 
neither can I speak the German that all the books set 
out as a lingua franca of the North. And then I went 
through Finland perfectly easily on English. It is per- 
haps the most highly educated country in the world, and 
every other Finn speaks at least a little of our language. 


Probably the usual way of reaching Finland is by the 
weekly boat from Hull. It leaves every Wednesday 
and, with nearly a day’s break at Copenhagen, berths 
at Helsingfors on the Monday; the agents arrange 
for hotel accommodation and for all sorts of ‘‘stop-overs ” 
and teurs. Or another way is by train to Lubeck or 
Stettin and thence by boat, while there is of course 
the train journey across Europe to Tallinn and then a 
four hours’ crossing to Helsingfors, the Helsinki of the 
new régime. But I went from Stockholm; a_ boat 
leaves at 7.30 every week-night and you are at Turku 
next morning with the added novelty of having somehow 
slipped into Eastern European time. They are small 
but very comfortable boats, and for hour after hour 
in the morning you will be threading the famous archi- 
pelago; as seen from the deck it feels exactly like 
running between the narrow banks of a twisting river. 


Then my first impression of Finland was of an almost 
supernatural cleanliness and general tidiness. There 
were no dock-side slums ;. there are no slums in Finland. 
The whole country has the social atmosphere of a 
particularly cultured Garden City; and eyery Finn 
will be anxious to show you the New Architecture. 
But if you want antiquities there are the Castles and 
Cathedrals of the old Swedish days; or for sport there 
ave the famous rapids and there is magnificent fishing, 
and-you can be taken by the Finnish Touring Association 
to the Arctic Circle and see the Lapps and the Midnight 
San. Incidentally to the remotest motor-car and the 
Jast rest-hut all will be arranged to perfection. and at 
the minimum of reasonable cost ; the country.is anxious 
to attract the tourist. If the Finns owned the. actual 
North. Pole, then they would put an interpreter. there ; 
furthermore between visitors he would be responsible 
for the proper polishing of that Pole. It is an efficient 
country. Also out.of twenty countries in Europe that 
I-more or less know, it is the only one where a tip of 
mine was ever rejected on a ‘railway restaurant-car. 
The extraordinarily correct lady waitress handed ~* me 
back my tip as though it had been something obscene. 

From modernist Helsinki with its miniature sky- 
scrapers and its general air of being a sort of ultra-refined 
and miraculously silent Chicago (in Finland it is a penal 
offence for a motorist unnecessarily to sound his horn), 
four hours across the Gulf took me into another world. 
The great Russian Cathedral in Tallinn is empty today, 
and nobody speaks of the city as Reval and the old 
Russian and German names have gone; but Estonia for 
all that is still half-Russian in its outlook. It is a jolly, 
roistering country where casinos might count for more 
than culture; also for the Englishman it is an uncom- 
monly cheap country. There is a whole string of 
watering-places that used to be the fashionable resorts of 
the old Russian Court ; today there is no Court and the 
hotels for the short but warm Baltic summer season will 
welcome the foreigner for very little money indeed. It 
is a poor country, and, though it has grown up and 
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educated itself very marvellously in about fifteen y 
there is not much money and prices are low, 

wrote a story on Estonia and afterwards had a letters 
a strange voung lady. She was a London typist anq 
been inspired by my story to try Estonia instead of 
bourne for her summer holiday. She spoke only Engi 
but had managed perfectly, and indeed had come 
engaged to a promising Estonian. I mention the y: 
less from literary pride than to show that an Estonigy 
holiday might be far easier and far cheaper than it Sound, 




















































For those who do not mind a long train-joume 
Tallinn can be reached in roughly 33 hours from Berl 
with extremely cheap sleeping-cars, or there are Doats 
from Stettin or Stockholm or Denmark. But that gy 
had probably gone by Baltic steamer direct from Lond. 
so she would first sight the towers of Tallinn from ty 
sea, and the sight is one of the finest that I know, Iti, 
wonderful city with a wonderful history, and it is jn; 
way a good thing that there has not as yet been the mony 
for the sweeping away of all those lanes round the gj Ne 
fortress part. And then Riga in the adjacent country ¢ 
Latvia is a capital curiously different. The “ Paris g 
the North” they used to call it, and it was and is a Gy 
City, and with its massive buildings and huge squarsi 
stands out as a great modern centre. There is one of 
churches with a huge spire, and it is the tallest spire in th 
world ; and everything in Riga seems built to correspon 
on lines of Czar-like amplitude. The tourist on one 
the Baltic boats will probably see both Riga and Talim, 
the Reval that was. 

But Kaunas in Lithuania, the old-time Kovno and off *€ 
fourth Baltic capital, is not so grand. It is only, 
**temporary capital.” they say, and their maps mak : 
Vilna and a large strip of their country as “ temporarily % 
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occupied by Poland.” But there are pli ce; to seein 
Lithuania, and there is a miles-long strip of sand-dune 
coast that makes a chain of little watering-places with 
forest and sea and perpetual summer-bathing, but with 
No Motors Allowed. The Lithuanians go there, and th 
Germans from across in East Prussia, but so far m 
English. It is probably too cheap for us. 











































With four countries and all sorts of ways of getting to 
cach it is difficult to set down fares. But from Londen 
to Riga is roughly £20 second-return by train and less, ¢ 
course, by sea. Or a bit of a Baltic trip can be had fron 
as low as £12, there-and-back by sea and using the ship ARME 
as a hotel; or, of course, one can pay more and get agool THE ( 
deal more comfort and a longer stay. These tours cot 
almost what one wishes. Then ashore the Touns MILT 
Association of Finland arranges outings at about £1 a day HIGH) 
“all in,” with railways, hotels, and everything ek 
included. And in the other countries travel would bi (AUG 
still cheaper, though with less efficiency of managemett CRIM 

These Baltic States are new countries, offering ne 
holidays at cheap-price rates to people anxious to adver iB SEBA 
ture upon new paths and new experiences. THE 
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HOLIDAY TRIPS)"" 


by s.s. “ BALTONIA,” 
From LONDON 


via Kiel Canal, 


APRIL 26th, MAY 10th & 24t 


and fortnightly thereafter. 


11 DAYS for £12 


) (ONE RATE ONLY.) 
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_UNITED 
BALTIC 
_CORPN. 
_ LTD. 


These British steamers sailing from London offer an ideal 
holiday afloat for a limited number of passengers where Dressing 
for Dinner is entirely optional. 
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Fall particulars and brochure from 


UNITED BALTIC CORPORATION, LTD., 
158 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
| Tel.: Mon. 3311 (8 lines), or local Agents. 
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“J want to stress this quality of safety, 
for it is fundamental. Without it, all the 
power of the 40/50 h.p. engine under 
the long bonnet would be of little value. 
Instead of being an obedient servant it 
would be an unruly monster. As it is, so 
perfect is the road-holding, so accurate 
the steering, and so powerful the brakes, 
that one can use every ounce of power 
that the motor can give. At speed along 
great international roads, or swinging 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


H. E. Symons, ‘Sketch 28th February 1934 


All 40/50 h.p. Phantom IT chassis are now fitted with the new ROLLS-ROYCE CONTROLLABLE 
SEMI-AUTOMATIG HYDRAULIC DAMPER SYSTEM (0 the road springs. This device enables the 
driver, by the movement of a small lever on the steering wheel, to adjust the operation 
of the shock absorbers, to suit varying speeds, road conditions and loads 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT ST LONDON Wr TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 62o0r 


. 


the car one-handed, round the tricky 
turns of an Alpine pass. ... It needs no 
“getting used to”. From the outset one 
instinctively feels that no situation can 
arise in which one has the slightest 
doubt of one’s ability to cope with it... 
At all speeds I can sit back in supreme 
comfort, never consciously “driving” at 
any time. ‘The brakes are very light to 
apply, extremely powerful, and I think, 
the smoothest I have ever come across.” 
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MOUNT ELBRUZ 





(18,200 ft.) 
2 

DAGESTAN 
ARMENIA LENINGRAD MUSIC 
THE CEORCIAN FESTIVAL 
MILITARY 3 weeks’ tour from £23 
HIGHWAY inclusive. 
CAUCASUS Leaving London May 12. 
CRIMEA 
SEBASTOPOL 
THE VOLGA SUMMER TOURS 
MOSCOW Sailings from ena cana 
LENINGRAD From £1 per day all inclusive. 





ARE INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAMME 
of 1934 tours from £1 per day. 


Ask for details from :— 


INTOURIST, LTD. 


(Official Agents of U.S.S.R. State Travel Bureau), 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2, 


or seé your own travel agents 
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Finance 
A Recovery Budget 


Tue greatest surprise in the Budget was the fact that 
the prospective Surplus for the current year on the 
existing basis of taxation fell far short of any of the 
Press estimates which had been formed. Nevertheless, 
and for the reason explained later, it is this feature 
of the Budget- which, on careful consideration, has 
commanded special approval in the City. Outside 
estimates of the possible Surplus had ranged. from 
anything from £30,000,000 up to £60,000,000, but the 
actual figure was just over £29,000,000. 


Cautious EstTIMATEs. 

It was in the matter of Income Tax and Surtax that 
forecasts went particularly astray. Having regard to 
the much better conditions of trade prevailing during 
recent months, it had been imagined that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would budget for a substantial in- 
crease under these heads. As a matter of fact, however, 
when allowance is made for the fact that the Exchequer 
will benefit to the extent of £12,000,000 through receiving 
the whole of the Tax under Schedule “ D” within 
the year, Mr. Chamberlain budgeted for a decline, the 
estimate of Income Tax being for an increase of only 
£11,000,000, while in the case of Surtax the Chancellor 
looks for a fall of £2,590,000. That the official estimate 
errs on the side of extreme caution there can be little 
doubt, and, indeed, that remark applies to almost 
every item in the Budget. Estate Duties, it is true, 
vill not receive the windfall from such a huge estate 
as that which had to be dealt with last year, but, allowing 
for the rise which has taken place in prices of securities, 
the anticipation of a decline of £9,270,000 for the year 
is certainly a cautious one. Nor does the anticipation 
of a further increase of £4,473,000 in Customs seem 
to reflect any undue optimism, and altogether, not- 
withstanding the admitted evidence of greater prosperity, 
the expected increase in the entire Revenue is only 
£4,604,000, in spite of the additional £12,000,000 Income 
Tax under Schedule “D” which, as already noted, 
the Chancellor should receive during the year. 


Dest REDEMPTION. 

Not only, however, is it true that another year must 
clapse before the Exchequer obtains returns on higher in- 
comes for taxation, but we shall also do well to remember 
that the present Budget can be better described as a 
** Recovery ” than a “ Prosperity ” Budget, and because 
of that, caution is still necessary. It is, however, the 
Chancellor’s clear recognition of this fact which imparts 
the greater value to the concessions which he has made 
in the shape of restoration of “ cuts ” and unemployment 
benefits, together with the reduction of 6d. in the 
standard Income Tax. Although not definitely _ re- 
establishing the Sinking Fund, Mr. Chamberlain has 
devoted the whole of last year’s realized Surplus to 
Debt redemption, while it is reasonably certain that 
his estimated figure for the service of the Debt for the 
coming year will leave him with a good margin for a 
Surplus for Debt redemption. In fact, and unless we 
should experience unexpected vicissitudes during the 
current year, I have no hesitation in expressing the 
opinion that the year will close with another substantial 
realized Surplus. 

INCREASING CONFIDENCE. 

Therefore, the City is quick to perceive wherein lies 
the real merit of the Budget. If the concessions as 
regards taxation and unemployment pay had been accom- 


panied by a too optimistie estimate of future Teveny 
much of the good effect of the concessions would have 
been removed because there would have been feay 
with regard to the position a year hence. As it jg il 
those benefiting by the Budget concessions can do so vil 
an assured feeling that there has been no strain on th, 
Exchequer, but rather that the Chancellor has been 4s 
vareful to consider the necessity for a sound Balang 
Sheet as for giving such encouragement to busines 
enterprise as lay in his power. It is too early, perhap, 
to talk about the possibility of a further reduction ul 
6d. in the Income Tax a year hence, but, at all event 
to use the Chancellor’s own words with reference to his 
present concessions, “* We can venture to remove a gi. 
stantial portion of the load which we have been carryigy 
without fearing that presently we shall have to put i 
back.” 
Curae Money Prospects. 

IT am glad, too, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acknowledged quite frankly a point to which I have x. 
ferred more than once in these articles, namely, that th 
claim of the Income Taxpayer for some relief ws 
undoubtedly strengthened by the fact that, as an investo, 
he or she has suffered a considerable diminution jy 
income as a consequence of Government Debt conver. 
sions, while this reduction in incomes promises to be pn. 
gressive if the rise in investment stocks continue, 
Indeed, the only remark in the Chancellor’s speech which 
jarred slightly, was the cheerful reference to the hope ofa 
continuance of very cheap money, with its effect upm 
gilt-edged securities. The hope was, of course, a naturd 
one from the point of view of the Debt service demant 
upon the Exchequer, but, all the same, I think that the 
extreme famine in investment stocks, which is due, to 
some extent, to the restrictions on new issues of capital 
is not without its dangers, serving, as it does, to make 
the investor search too eagerly for securities giving a 
higher interest yield at the expense of safety. 

There can be no doubt, however, that, taken as 
whole, Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget is regarded in the City 
as a triumph of financial Statesmanship, for it combined 
the production of a sound Balance Sheet with just that 
measure of encouragement in the shape of taxation cor- 
cessions most. likely to stimulate industry and, therefor, 
stimulate the National Revenues for the current year. 
Having listened to very many Budget specches in the 
House of Commons, I should find it difficult to gives 
higher place to any previous Budget statement in modem 
times, while its favourable reception from all membes 
of the House was something to remember. 


Artuur W. Kuppy. 


Financial Notes 


A CHEERFUL TONE. 


UNcERTAINTY with regard to the Budget proposals causel 
some restriction in business in the Stock Markets at the end 
of last week, and at the beginning of this week, but 0 
Wednesday following the Budget a good tone characterized 
all departments of the House. British Funds and kindred 
stocks’ were favourably affected by the reduction in the 
Income Tax, and industrial shares also improved on the idea 
that general business was likely to be stimulated. Among 
industrial shares, the shares of motor companies were favou" 


(Continued on page 642.) 
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Fo Whiter 


Teeth 


AND CLEAN, HEALTHY MOUTH 


%& Kolynos Dental Cream—the proved 
antiseptic, germicidal and cleansing Tooth 
Paste, contains absolutely no gritty 
abrasiveandisentirely freefromharmful 
bleachingaction, Yetitis unsurpassed 
as a cleansing and whitening agent 
by reason of its unfailing power to 
remove unsightly stain and wash 
away the germ-laden “ bacteria- 
plaque’’ covering from theteeth. 
%& Because of its proved anti- 
septic properties, Kolynos 
actually kills harmful 
germs in a few seconds 
and keeps the teeth and 
mouth thoroughly 
clean and healthy. 

}¥& Kolynos is BEST 
used on a DRY 

toothbrush. 
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wre you use Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream the 
"second-time-over” shave is just 
as comfortable as the first; and 
you can use the same brushful 
of lather to do it with. Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream is the 
perfected softener for stubborn 
beards. Prove it for yourself and 
enjoy a week of good shaving 
by sending for the liberal seven- 
day sample tube offered free for 
the asking. Made by the makers 
of Euthymol Tooth Paste. Large 
tubes 1/6d. from chemists only. 
Send for a free sample of Parke- | 
Davis Shaving Cream to Euthymol, 
Box113/29, Beak Street, London, W.1. 




















Planning Holidays 
for 16,000 children 


It is a big business. We have to arrange far in 

advance. The winter has left its aftermath of lowered 

vitality. Thousands are needing escape and change 

mn from East End 

a 
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2/- gives a boy 
or girl a day’s 
glorious holiday. 
£2 pays for 20. 


How many may 
we help on your 


behalf? 


Contributions, large or 
small, gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Rev. Percy 


THE JOY OF LIVING IN SPRING-TIME. Ineson, Superintendent, 


asr d - 
a Ene “al 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E-1, 












. , SARAH and 
You are cordially invited to our Annual Meeting at pone oo LE ‘UN 
the Stepney Central Hall, 583 Commercial Road, je 


London, E.1, on Monday, May 7th, at 8 p.m. will be gvateful 
PLEASE BOOK THIS DATE. for your response. 
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| 
“GROUP UNITS INVESTMENTS” 





SOUTH AFRICAN 
GOLD SHARES 


in the form of 





“RAND CERTIFICATES” 


secured upon the 


| SHARES OF SIXTEEN OF THE GOLD- 
PRODUCING AND DIVIDEND-PAYING 
COMPANIES OF THE RAND 
and 


SHARES OF FOUR’ POTENTIAL GOLD 
PRODUCERS OPERATING ON THE RAND 





YIELD £5.10.0% on the whole investment at the current 
price of 21/73 per Sub-Unit. 











AND 





GOLD PRODUCERS 
“DEPOSIT RECEIPTS” 


| secured upon the 


SHARES OF FIFTEEN OF THE BEST GOLD- 
| PRODUCING AND DIVIDEND-PAYING 
COMPANIES OF THE RAND 





YIELD £6.15.6% at the current price of 26/103 per 
Sub-Unit. 











FEATURES : 


1. The YIELDS mentioned above are based on the 
H DIVIDENDS paid by the producing Companies for 
i 1933 when Gold sold at the AVERAGE PRICE of 
i 122s. 9d. per ounce. 


2. The AVERAGE PRICE of Gold for 1934 is so far 
133s. per ounce, and a HIGHER PRICE is generally 
expected. 


. Asa result of the INCREASED PRICE of Gold and 
the modifications in the basis of taxation which the 
Union of South Africa has just made, the “ Financial 
News” on April 11th estimated an INCREASE 
IN REVENUE to Gold-producing Companies of 
£5,000,000 for the current year, and stated that this 
should mean a LARGE INCREASE in the DISTRI- 
BUTABLE PROFITS of the Companies which last 
year amounted to £12,400,000. 








| INVESTMENTS IN | 
| OTHER INDUSTRIES | 





in the form of 


| 
“ BREWERY & DISTILLERY CERTIFICATES ” | 
* TEXTILE CERTIFICATES ” | 
“TRON, COAL & STEEL CERTIFICATES ” 
* OIL CERTIFICATES ” 
“HOME RAILS CERTIFICATES ” 
* STORES & PRODUCTS CERTIFICATES ” 











MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. acts as 
TRUSTEE for all CERTIFICATES, and is responsible for the safe 
keeping of all SECURITIES and for receiving and DISTRIBUTING 
DIVIDENDS and BONUSES. 


LITERATURE relating to all forms of investment may be had on 
| request from Stockbrokers or Bank Managers, or by return of post 
if a postcard is addressed te DEPT. 1:— 





GROUP UNITS INVESTMENT 
TRUST LTD., 


24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 2 


Teleg.: “ Grunits, Stock, London” Telep.: London Wall 3659 & 7796 
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ably affected by the reduction 
the horse-power tax on cars. 


* * * * 







announced in the Budge ' 





TRADE IN MARCH. 


When allowance is made for the many restrictions ady 

affecting international trade, the figures of our Tra! 
eke 4 ‘ . Tade an{ 
Navigation Returns for the month of March must I thi 
be regarded as satisfactory. The value of imports as “a 
pared with the same month of last year rose by £5,618 
and exports increased by £2,166,000. Up to a point, it i , 
course, encouraging to note the expansion in the arrivals \ 
raw materials such as wood and timber and Cotton, i 
would, however, be more satisfactory, especially so fat 
cotton is concerned, if there were clearer signs of tak 
activity being less of an internal character. Unfortunate) 
however, while the imports of raw cotton continue to adyans. 
there is a steady decline in the exports of our cotton goo, 
Moreover, owing to this increase in imports, the visible adyer. 
trade balance tends to grow, the adverse balance for the fin, 
three months of this year being now over £74,000,000, Which 
is more than £17,000,000 in excess of the figure for the sane 
period of last year. 
* * * * 
A Sreapy Inpustry. 

The profits of Bryant and May exhibit great steadiness, ani 
the figures for the financial year ending March 31st last shoy 
merely a trifling set-back from the wonderful figures of th 
previous year, the total being £561,722, against £566,706 , 
year ago. These results are after charging Debenture inter, 
Once again the handsome dividend is declared of 25 per cent, 
free of tax, from the ordinary profits, though in the previoy 
year there was a special dividend of 11 4/11ths per cert, 
paid from profits realized on the sale of investments, | 
should be noted that the Company is controlled by the Britis 
Match Corporation and the special dividend of the previous 
year just referred to went to increase the reserves of the 
British Match Corporation. The sum of £100,000 has again 
been added to the Reserve Fund of Bryant and May, raisity 
it to £750,000. Moreover, this increase is accompanied by 
an advance of approximately the same amount in the Com 
pany’s holding of British Government securities. 


* * * * 


Ro.uis-Royce, 


The annual report of Rolls-Royce Limited is usually a yer 
brief and business-like document with few remarks from tle 
directors concerning the general working conditions of the 
year; other comments are reserved for the chairman’s speech 
at the annual meeting. The statement of profits, however, 
is an excellent one, the total profit for the past year being 
£216,726, as against £150,979 in the previous year. This 
profit is reached after charging suitable depreciation. The 
dividend has been raised to 15 per cent. plus a bonus of 2 pe 
cent. which compares with only 10 per cent. in the previow 
year. Moreover, Income Tax provision requires £30,00) 
instead of £15,000, so that the distribution is an excellent one. 
The balance-sheet is a good one, testifying to the manner ii 
which conservative finance has been responsible for th: 
present satisfactory position. Cash and Government Secur: 
ties now amount to over £1,000,000 after deducting a reserve 
for possible depreciation. Having regard to the smallnes 
of the capital and the sound position of the company, the 
present price of the shares does not appear to be unduly high. 


* * % * 


AMALGAMATED METAL CORPORATION. 


Metal companies are doing well at the present time, and! 
notice that the accounts of the Amalgamated Metal Corpom- 
tion—which, it may be noted, include the British Metal 
Corporation and Henry Gardner and Co.—show an income ¢! 
£258,800, as against £212,673 in the previous year. To this 
amount was added £20,000 from unrequired provision for bai 
debts and £380,000 from contingencies reserve. The paj- 
ments to the Amalgamated Company amounted to £238,751, 
so that the undivided profit of the two constituent companic 
was raised to £118,405, as compared with £48,355. On the 
shares of the Amalgamated Company a dividend of 4 per cet. 
is to be paid, as compared with 3 per cent. for the two previous 
years. 





* * * * 
Rio Tinto REsvuuts. 


Although the directors of the Rio Tinto Company explait 
in their report that conditions during the year were affected 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


COMPANY MEETING 











INDUSTRIES 





CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED RESULTS 





OVERSEAS TRADE PROBLEMS 





GREAT BRITAIN’S REVIVAL 





CURRENT YEAR’S HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 





SIR HARRY McGOWAN’S ADDRESS 


~ seventh annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical In- 
justries, Ltd., was held on April 19th, at Central Hall, Westminster, 
fondon, S.W. 

sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: At our meeting last year I had to tell you 
hat the depression had continued through 1932. Today we can 
av that 1933 was a year of moderate but general recovery. 
Broadly speaking, it has been noticeable that this improvement 
has generally been more marked in respect of internal trade. In 
had times it is natural for every country to concentrate attention 
pon the stimulation of its home trade. Great Britain has followed 
hig course and has, I think, been move successful than other 

mntries, largely because we have been fortunate enough to 
njoy stable political conditions, Taking the year as a whole, 

British export trade remained almost stationary, though there 

ee welcome indications of a slight improvement during the 
wond half year as compared with the first. 

PROFITS. 

The net profits for the year, after providing £1,000,000 for the 
(tral Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund and £662,340 for 
tle company’s income tax, amount to £6,001,605, showing an 
imrease of £1,272,533, or 27 per cent. over the preceding year. 
hh judging this percentage increase you will no doubt recollect 
that our 1932 net profits were 38 per cent. above those of 1931. 
Jam sure that you will be pleased with this record of improve- 
nent. It is still to be attributed to the three factors I mentioned 
st year, namely, an increased volume of business, the continuance 
oiadministrative economies and lower costs. It has been attained, 
notwithstanding our policy of passing on to our customers, in the 
fmof lower selling prices, part of the economies that we achieve. 
You will also not forget that during the year we restored cuts 
inwages and also a substantial part of the reductions in salaries, 
which had been made two years earlier. 





Our cash resources have again increased. At December 31st, 
1933, the amount of cash in hand and invested in Government 
xeurities amounted to £8,264,002. The increase of £1,187,733 over 
thepreceding year has been attained, notwithstanding the additional 
oe a resources required by the larger volume of business 
we have done. 


Home Expansion, 


Expenditure on new and additional plants during 1933 amounted 
to £1,312,000. During the year we acquired, by means of an 
exchange of shares, the Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation, 
ltd.,andits subsidiary, English Gelatine and Phosphates, Ltd. This 
lorporation is engaged in chemical manufacture which can be best 
aatied on as part of our General Chemical Group. The acquisition 
it these shares on satisfactory terms has also provided us with 
additional capacity which we needed for the manufacture of acids. 


_ We have bought a controlling interest in Croydon Mouldrite, 
Lid, the well-known manufacturers of Moulding Powders. We 
we in the fortunate position of being manufacturers of many of the 
lecessary raw materials for the plastic industry, and following this 
&quisition necessary extensions of plant have been made. We look 
lorward to a great expansion of the uso of this material. 


We believe that there is much knowledge yet to be gained in 
the plasties tield, for which purpose we are carrying out an extensive 
msearch programme. New products of great interest and attraction 
will, we anti ipate, be the result. Some will create new demand. 
Uthers will replace existing materials at present partly imported and 
partly indigenous. They will be welcome from both points of view; 
te former because a home product of equal or better value is to be 
belerred, and the latter because everything which meets the need 
tthe consumer at a lower price improves the purchasing power in 
us hands which can be used in other directions, thus contributing 
W raising the standard of living. 

TITANIUM. 

The British Titan Products Co., Ltd., in which we are interested 
mith the Imperial Smelting Corporation, Goodlass Wall and the 
‘ational Lead Corporation of America, has acquired land from 
8 at Billingham upon which it is now erecting a plant for the 





manufacture of Titanium products which in the past have been 
imported from Germany. 

We have begun and shall shortly complete, a considerable concen 
tration of our non-ferrous metal manufacturing activities, from which 
we look for substantial economies. An important addition has 
been made to the Metal Group’s interest by the purchase of the 
share capital of the Broughton Copper Co., Ltd., of Manchester, 
including its subsidiary, John Bibby, Sons & Co. (Garston), Ltd. 


In the Explosives Group we have decided to embark upon a 
scheme of partial concentration at the Ardeer Factory, Ayrshire. 
We shall retain certain factories in England manufacturing fuse, 
high explosives, electric detonators and fuse yarn. Our objective 
is increased efficiency, so that we can fully maintain our competitive 
power at home and abroad. 

During last summer the demand for our Drikold exceeded 
expectations. Our sales were nearly quadrupled. There is a 
growing appreciation of the convenience of this refrigerant which 
can provide and maintain a wider range of temperatures than 
any other. Additional plant is being laid down, and we have 
been successful in securing a consolidation of world interests outside 
the United States. A company called Refrigeration Patents, 
Ltd., has been formed to co-ordinate these activities. Our many 
user patents have been licensed to manufacturers in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Sweden, and negotiations for 
other European countries are procceding. 


THe Dyesturrs GROUP. 


Reference has already been made in the report to the inereased 
volume of sales of the Dyestuffs Group, not only in dyestuffs 
proper, which still remain the principal product of the Group, but 
also in other directions. We continue with satisfactory results 
to utilize our dyestuffs technique in the development of other 
organic products, particularly in the rubber and pest controf fields. 

I take this opportunity of expressing to colour-users our appre- 
ciation of the manner in which they have co-operated in the admin 
istration of the old Act, and I hope that the same spirit may be 
maintained under the new conditions which have been laid down 
by the Government for dealing with this matter in the future, 


OVERSEAS MARKETS. 


Export trade during 1933 did not show the same improvement 
as the home trade. Yet it has been possible to identify some 
emergence from the depths of the slump. The continued low level 
of agricultural prices has been one chief retarding factor. Another 
is to be found in the many currency and exchange regulations, 
which have multiplied rather than diminished during the year, 
with the object of protecting the financial structure of the countries 
coneerned. The extraordinary variety of expedients in this field 
militates ia some measure against a rehabilitation of international 
trade. Our hope must rest on the accumulative results of new 
commercial agreements between countries interested in world 
trade and in the secondary effect of greater activity in the internal 
trade of different countries, 

Depression and exchange depreciation bring keen competition. 
In recent years Japan has, for instance, become not only largely 
self-supporting in many manufactures but also a rapidly expanding 
factor in export markets. The remedies are to be summed up in 
the words—Efliciency, Organization, Currency Stabilization and 
Co-operation. 

The advantage of competitive exchange depreciation to Japan 
has been one that no British industrial concern could remedy. 
Responsibility for securing conditions which will permit of an early 
stabilization of the exchanges rests upon Governments. But the 
industrialist trusts that no effort will be spared by them to advance 
to that desirable end as rapidly as possible. Stabilization will need. 
to be preceded by studies of the factors governing the relative 
purchasing power of national monetary units so that when the 
time for stabilization is ripe there will not be protracted disputes 
over new parities of exchange. 

The more permanent problem of Japanese competition has to be 
solved through measures of co-operation with Japanese producers, 


(Continued on page 644.) 
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I refuse to believe that there are not ways of reasonable develop- 
ment for Japan which do not involve any material or permanent 
damage to British trade, provided British manufacturers adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. 


Visits ABROAD. 


Last autumn I paid a visit to China and Japan in order to see for 
myself our important selling organizations in those countries. One 
direct result of my visit which I may mention is that, following 
the conversations which took place with the Japanese producers 
of synthetic nitrogen, we have now concluded a reasonable reciprocal 
arrangement. This result was greatly facilitated by the fact that 
the industry in this country is organized through the British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd., of which L.C.I. is the sole 
selling agent, and that a few leaders were able to speak with equal 
authority on behalf of the Japanese producers. 

For similar reasons, two of my colleagues, Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Rogers, have recently paid long visits to South America and Aus- 
tralia respectively. Mr. Mitchell carried out a general survey of 
our interests in the Southern American continent. He has been 
successful in particular in effecting an amalgamation of our Argen- 
tine interests with those of Messrs. du Pont, the great chemical 
manufacturing company in the United States, who are part-owners 
with us in Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

Mr. Rogers has visited Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia 
and New Zealand, Ltd. Business throughout Australia has shown 
considerable improvement and our associated company there has 
benefited in almost every branch of its activities. There is close 
technical and commercial co-operation between the Australian 
company and our home companies, a bond which will be reinforced 
by Mr. Rogers’ visit to that country. 


CANADIAN Economic SITUATION. 


The Canadian economic situation was adversely affected by condi- 
tions in the United States in the early part of the year, so that 
business activity reached its lowest level in the spring. Thereafter 
there was a general improvement, which has been maintained, so 
that Canada today is on the up-grade. The value of her field 
crops, on which a large portion of the population depends. was 
however very poor, though some consolation was to be found in the 
fact that a smaller harvest led to a diminution of stocks. We have 
every reason to be satisfied with the results shown by Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., for the year. 

The South African company—African Explosives and Industries, 
Ltd.—in which de Beers are our partners, had another satisfactory 
year. The decision of the Union Government at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1932, to suspend the operation of the Gold Standard, was almost 
revolutionary in its importance to the gold mining industry. The 
price of its product in terms of the South African pound rose sub- 
stantially, a result which has been accentuated by the currency 
policy of the United States. Low grade ores which were previously 
unpayable are now being worked. In regard to our foreign trade 
generally, and the competition which we must always expect to 
experience in overseas markets, I may say that we steadily seek to 
replace wasteful rivalry by wise co-operation. I place great faith in 
this policy. 

Material advances have been made during the year in improving 
the facilities for research already possessed by the company. We 
believe there is still scope for development in this direction, notwith- 
standing the large expenditure which we already make. 

Some research efforts arise from fundamentally new discoveries. 
Other research springs from a surplus of certain raw materials or 
by-products, or because extended markets are promised by the 
solution of chemical problems. May I give you an instance? If all 
the nutriment can be retained at a low cost in freshly-cut grass— 
either by silage—that is, storage under air-tight conditions—or 
mechanical drying—the cattle-supporting capacity of the country 
will be largely increased, imports of feeding stuffs will decrease and 
a wider market for fertilisers will follow. We have, therefore, 
devoted considerable attention to grass preservation by these two 
methods, which are complementary and not alternative. As a 
result, our friends the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., are 
placing on the market for this agricultural season a grass dryer suit- 
able for farm use, manufactured by them on principles worked out 
by us. 

In this connexion I might also mention that, in accordance 
with its policy of steadily augmenting its range of building products, 
the company is preparing to market plaster board. A plant has 
been erected at Billingham, and incorporates several novel items 
which have been devised by the company’s own engineers. Pre- 
liminary trials have yielded a satisfactory product and stocks 
are now being accumulated for sale. We look for a growing market 
for our plaster boards and partition blocks. 


New Propvcts. 


Many new products, or marked developments of existing lines, 
were placed on the market during the year. A number flow from 
our organic research and are spread over a wide range of rubber 
chemicals, textile and leather assistants, foundry chemicals and 
pesticide products. Several sections of the dyestuffs field still 
present a striking picture of activity with regard to new products, 

A non-infammable high-melting synthetic material, sold under 
the trade name of Seekay Wax, is finding many uses for which 
its admirable and diverse properties make it suitable, Arising 





—————___ 


from our hydrogenation technique, useful solvents a 
manufactured. Sodium aluminate for water softening j. 1.3 
made in considerable quantity. Our engineering ee Be 
resulted in the development on a commercial scale of an pias 

eracker and an ammonia burner which are already pronigiig 
sale of ammonia as a source of industrial gases. Other en, tng th 
inventions of more general application have been dispont 

the manufacturers of plant best equipped to develop them, ot 


Numerous additions have been made to our range of synthet: 
resin bases for finishes of many kind. A “ Dulux ” White B nt 
with novel and outstanding properties for house decorationis now, 
the market and is already a successful seller. Sasi 


re now being 


Commencing with the first annual meeting of the 9 


. MPany 
a reference has been made year by year, with an exception 
1928, I think, to the development of a new field in chemistn, 


namely, the production of petrol from coal. This new enterpr 
is now in process of establishment. se 

Our work in this new field may be divided into three Sections 
The first covers technical research, the second relates to the salad 
and market situation, and the third is concerned with our a 
versations with the Government. . ¥ 


A REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT. 


The full development of the hydrogenation process from tly 
laboratory to commercial manufacture has involved costly Teseenh 
extending over a period of more than seven years. During thi 
time we have spent over £1,000,000 upon this work, includiy 
the cost of the pilot plant for manufacture upon a semi-technia 
scale. At this point I must pay a tribute to my colleague Coloy| 
Pollitt, whose firm belief in the ultimate success of this enterpriy 
and unremitting direction of the technical work have ingpin 
us all. Numerous obstacles had to be surmounted; continyj 
disappointments had to be borne ; but science, backed by patiensy 
and persistence, has now, we are convinced, overcome them all, 


The patent field also offered its difficulties, which were, howeye 
cleared away three years ago by the conclusion of an agreemi 
between your company and the International Hydrogenatic 
Patents Company, in which were already gathered the intemsj 
in this field of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the]. (, 
Farbenindustrie and the Royal Dutch Shell. Provision hy 
been made for the pooling of information and complete exchanp 
of operating experience. This agreement is a brilliant instany 
of the co-operation of world interests designed to secure the orderly 
development of a new industry with a great future. In thi 
country it assures us a definite market for our product. Woe shal 
not be concerned with the distribution of the petrol which ong 
made will be handed over in bulk to nominated oil distributing 
companies, who would pay the net average market price for thy 
product. This arrangement relieves us of many anxieties, 


THE HyproGen Orns Act. 


The British Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act, now on tly 
Statute Book, provides a preference on home manufactured moter 
spirit, commencing on April Ist, 1935. The preference representi 
the difference between the rate of Customs Duty on imported al 
and any Excise Duty payable on home-produced oil. The maximuy) 
duration of the guarantee period is nine years, but its actual lengl 
is dependent upon the amount of preference that emerges yearly 
year in future Finance Acts. 

Our new capital expenditure on this plant will exceed £2,500,0H) 
which we can provide out of our present liquid resources. Ty 
plant is designed to produce 100,000 tons per annum of petrol ly 
the hydrogenation of bituminous coal, and will be capable d 
treating, in addition, certain qualities of high or low temperatuy 
tar. Construction work on the plant has proceeded under favou 
able weather conditions, so that our programme is fully up to date 
The value of the expenditure and orders placed up to March dla 
is £1,600,000. We have approximately 1,850 men on this wot 
under some 200 managers, engineers, chemists and other staf 
apart from about 550 men employed by contractors on the si 
The total employment, direct and indirect, that is being affordel 
at the moment is estimated at 13,600 men. We expect thil 
production will commence towards the end of this year. 


Prospects FoR 1934. 


Our volume of business up to date-has been entirely satisfactory, 
When I spoke to you last year of the prospects for 1933, I Ww 
apprehensive of the effects of the crisis in the United States upd 
world conditions. Happily those fears proved to be unjustified, 
largely because President Roosevelt concentrated his efforts upd 
internal problems rather than upon external measures. 

At home, I hope to see an expansion in the present rate of 1€ 
capital expenditure, partly through the relaxation of existitif 
restrictions upon Public Authorities, partly through the develop 
ment of slum clearance, and partly through the greater confides 
that is now evident in industrial circles. Abroad I do not exp 
improvement to be either as rapid or as widespread as at hon 

All in all, we may, I think, look forward with confidence 
another year of gradual development. For our part, we ® 
neglecting no opportunity of contributing, by research and nef 
enterprise, to the revival of trade, both at home and abroad. The 
is no diminution in the Company’s strength, its liquid fundy 
organization or personnel. We have ample resources not 
to take advantage of the spirit of recovery now abroad, buts 
to cope with whatever difficulties may befall. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 642.) 









how bein 

8 is be low prices for copper and inability to reduce costs even to 
esearch jy, by Jowest basis possible, because of the onus upon the Com- 
Rrra a maintaining workmen surplus to requirements under 
an p vanish legislation, the profits and sundry income for 1933 
pond wrounted to £530,070, against £494,627 in the previous year. 
i. yoreover, the total profit on sales of produce was £501,600, 





inst only £367,293 in the previous year, so that despite the 
nee of improvement in copper prices the results were 





of Synthetiy 










hit: e f F rae D 
a Pan ‘+inctly better. ‘There was some reduction in administration 
IS nowy, fe distinct) : 2 Soe x A 21Ne = 

sts and the net profit balance for the year was £103,540, 
: inst £58,516. The directors state that in spite of the 
oop difficult political and economic conditions in Spain, practically 
chem yo time was lost through labour troubles last year. 
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COMPANY MEETING 

















HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 






: from {hy A GRATIFYING RECOVERY 
'Y Teseanh 


A GENERAL Court of the Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson's Bay was held on April 13th, in 
London. 

Mr. P. Ashley Cooper (the Governor) said that the most satis- 
factory item in the accounts was that they showed a trading profit 
as compared with the heavy losses of the last three years, and he 
was glad to say that every department was now contributing to 


During thiy 
3 including 
nt-technic| 
BUC Colon 
3 enterpriy 
ve inspin 











» ee the profit. During the year he had made another extensive tour 
them gli, jg with Mr. Allan and Mr. Chester of their principal centres, and in 

° addition he had visited some of their fur trading posts in British 
"» howere, Columbia. One most gratifying feature which he noticed on each 







Agreemati visit to Canada was the growing regard which the public, in all the 
rogenati cities in which they operated, had for their company. 

© Interesy Everywhere throughout the whole organization there was 
7, the I. (, evidence of steady improvement in the adininistrative structure 






vision has 





and the systematic building up end training of an efficient staff. 










* exchanfll The last 12 months, despite their difficulties and anxieties, had 
it Instane nevertheless been a time of steadily increasing hope. There was 
the order tangible proof that they were travelling on the right road and that 
In tha their efforts were beginning to reap their reward, 
We shal The report and accounts were adopted. 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 a 
£41, ae 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by. 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission, 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“Now the question is, can these immutable economic forces be 
turned to good account by the investor? Not, let him note, can 
he merely avoid losses due to them, but can he take active 
advantage of them so as to make not only a profit, but a 
handsome one. Here lies the core and kernel of the problems we 
have set ourselves to solve.” 
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British and Foreign Bible Society 
ANNUAL MEETING 
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cm Oe | WEDNESDAY, May 2nd, at 11 a.m. 
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. favour (Messrs. Chappell & Co., Lid., Sole Lessecs) 
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THE EARL OF ATHLONE, K.G. 


Speakers : 
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s tcf | HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP 
jut | OF YORK 





! SIR JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E. 
| THE REV. A. T. THOMPSON, M.A., B.D. 


ADMISSION FREE 


Reserved seat tickets on application to the Bible House. 
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we al In ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL the Annual Service on 
7 | behalf of the Society will be held on Monday, April 30th, 
+ funds at 4 p.m. 
ot on} 

PREACHER: 
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For MANY years GARDEN-PLEASURE 


When a building is by 
BROWNE & LILLY, you can 
safely choose it for its dis- 
tinctive design and be sure, 
as a matter of course, that 
it will give you lasting satis- 
faction in both durability and 
value. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 


showing Bungalows, Club 
Houses, Pavilions, etc., also 
Garages, Greenhouses, Sheds 
and Portable Butidings of ail 
kinds, Or visit our per 


wy 
a 
=, 

~-emanent Show Grounds. 


10a. dee moe: 


BROWNE & LILLY LTD., 


THAMES SIDE, READING, (2"0"°: Beading 4°. 


’Grams: Portable, Reading. 


CHALETS from £10:4:6 
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WILL YOU HELP 


the fight against consumption 
at this world-famous centre 
instruction 


for treatment, 


and research ? 


E Diseases of the Chest 
BROMPTON.LONDON,SW.3 
appeals for generous help by 
DONATION SUBSCRIPTION OR [PEGACY 
Sanatorium: Frimiey, Surrey. 


Postal Address :— . 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 





Frederick Wood, 
Secretary. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS | 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA | 

For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED | 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, | 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 | 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


uso at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 































THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 


COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA, 
as TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE 2 the original brand 


of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odourless. 
Awarded Gold Seal Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene for 30 years’ 
consistent quality. 50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemist-, stores, or post free 
from (Dept. S.), The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton 
Garden, E.C. 1. 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
Cogether £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000, DRAFTS are GRANTED on _ the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DJDEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, 


Authorised and Issued, 
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JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 









Will you, too, play your part ? 
One million five shillings each year are needed 
to maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Send whatever you can afford 
shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


THE EArt or Harrowsy, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


in pounds, 















Lr.-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Secretary. 



















The Simple, 
Safe, 


Speedy 
Cold Cure 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 

the vapour. Perfectly safe— Vapex” acts as a gentle 

stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 

speedy because the vapour kills the germs which 

cause the trouble. The sooner “Vapex” is used the 
sooner will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, g, 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fn 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be Pe 
Envelopes should be marked ‘** Crossword Puzzle,” and shoul 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No encely 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.} 
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See 20. 

This factory is concerned 

with odours. 

This word ? Tis a thing of 

custom, 

. Elongated German city- 
cf. George Moore. 

. Fragments familiar to 
horses. 

9. Topsy-turvy deity. 

10. Far from attractive. 


ACROSS 

1, 12. Nosenkavalier ? 

14. Sir Perey Blakeny was. 
15. Just beginning, but a rise 
and a smell are there. 

17. Pots in confusion, 

18. ‘‘ Where did you get that 
tile ?”’ At this palace, 
perhaps. 

19, 26. Heroine of tragedy. 


Sue 


ba | Oo 


io 2) 












20, 4d. both rev. One always 
ern eae d : . Not to be sought by candle. 
screamed before she was 11 light : le 
hurt 5 . 
3 : F rev. Was stolen from 
21. How does Sir John want it 13 ae , 
ed ? . 
pronounced ? 6. Thi tune tele Ma 
eo -, : > . 1is word has taken its own 
23. Turn back a river of Europe. 16 jeer a 
25, Afternoon round this was 9, fe pete iiss tie 
to be found in Troy. apse : 5 ; 
. 23. Measures. 


26. See 19. 

27. Nothing at first is lacking 
from a dagger of a kind. 

28. Leave after 20 rev. 

29 rev. Never uttered by 
Captain Corcoran. 

31 rev. Skill turned deadly. 

32. The end of Time. 

33 rev. A deal altered. 

34. Insert the middle unchecked 
letter of 36 for balm, 

36. Ambrose Phillips. 

37. Printer’s measure. 





24, In America, capital! 

30° rev. Beware of the foot 
this. 

31. British railway in confusion 

35. Same as 37. 







SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 81 





DOWN 
1. Turn on ice (anag.). 
2 rev. Scott title. 

3. Cheers. 









SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 81 
19 Leyland Road, Southport. 


is Miss J. C. Brow, 


















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital... spe has 5 At ve £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... oe rer pee ee Ane £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business 
description is transacted through the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


of every 
numerous branches of the Bask 
Deposits for fixed periods receivel 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


ings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 

Two soa os sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


ine. 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 5 §2. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 


24° for 6 ose ; 5% for 13; 
1, with remittance 





PERSONAL 





GALOW or C OTTAGE required July or August. 


BU} = sea. Irsi ie sanitation. Please state accom- 
She “M. c/o Lhe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
pm 
Jundcn, we 





equiring diabetic or other Diet 
s z Q bedroom in 
red furnished itting room and : 

Dae haute, surrey Hills. Any diet guaranteed. 38 

oo. London Bridge. Golf, tennis, medical reference and 
supervision.— Box A 580. 

——_—_" 

EADERS intere sted in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 

invited to write to Ara (All Ley Association), 99 

Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 


organization. 


LIND person or one 








Most Practical Postal Ccurse in the 


i SHY. 
oy Mrs. Rose, 44 Elderton 


Art of Conversation. 
Koad, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 








AND ial > aga KINGSTON-UPON- 
HULL. 


HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

PRINCIPAL OF THE HULL COLLEGE OF ART 

AND CRAFTS AND ADVISER OF ART EDUCATION 
IN THE CITY. 

Applications are inv ited for the above-named post, 
Commencing salary £800 per annum rising by annual 
nerements of £25 subject to satisfactory service, to 
a maximum of £1,000 per annum, subject to the reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. under the National Economy (Educa- 
tion) Order, 1931. Candidates must have had a good 
artistic training and be experienced in the work of a 
School or College of Art. A candidate with experience 
of artistic crafts will be preferred. Forms of application 
and particulars of the Tappointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. The application forms must be 
returned so as to reach these offices not later than 
May 19th, 1934. 

R. C. MOORE, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, 
Guildhall, Hull. 
April 14th, 1934. 








LECTURES 





YRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, 
G K.C. 2.—Four Lectures on ‘* Some Early Tudor 
Books of Pastime and Mirth’’ will be delivered on 
Tuesday to Friday, April 24th to 27th, by Professor 
A. W. Reed, M.A., D.Lit., Gresham Professor of Rhetoric, 
at6p.m. Admission Free. 





SPRING CRUISES 


ON THE WONDERFUL 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


The Mediterranean is awaiting you. Rich in 
fact and fable since the dawn of History. Even 
more blue than the postcards depict! The sun 
down there is a golden glory, compared to 
which the pale sun of England is a watery 
ghost. All the lovely places, all the thrill.ng 
places are within your leisured reach . . . on 
the loveliest ship that ever cruised to wonder- 
land. Inthe itineraries of the three Cruises listed 
below are such places as: Naples (for Pompeii, 
Vesuvius and Amalfi): Barcelona: Ceuta (for 
Tetuan): Civita Vecchia (for Rome): Algiers : 
Tangier: Casablanca (for Rabat): Corunna: 
Vi.lefranche (for Nice and Monte Carlo): 
Lisbon: Gibraltar: and Palma. 


MAY 5 18 Days From 32 gns. 
MAY 26 17 Days From 30 gns. 
JUNE 15 14 Days From 25 gns. 


For full details of all cruises apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


aaa tt Office: 3Lower Regent Street. ane = W.1 
Heed Office : 40 St. Mary Axe, London, + 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradfo ord, 
Paris and all Princical Agexts 





NIVERSITY 

A Lecture on “‘ RECENT PROGRESS IN CHINESE 
ARCHAEOLOGY ” will be given by Prof. Paul Pelliot 
(Professor of the Languages, History and Archaeology 
of Central Asia in the College de France) at the Courtauld 
Institute of Art (20 Portman Square, W.1) on Monday, 
APRIL 30th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
George Eumorfopoulos, Esq., F.S.A. Lantern illus- 
trations. 

Admission free by Ticket to be obtained from the 
Director, Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman 
Square, W.1. 


OF LONDON. 





A Course of three Lectures on ‘“‘ THE MAKING 
OF A LANGUAGE”’ (On the Border-land between 
Indo- European and Semetic: The Yiddish Language) 
will be given by Dr. Salomo Birnbaum (late Lecturer 
of Yiddish at Hamburg University) at University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1) on Mondays, 
APRIL 30th, MAY 7th and 14th at 5.30 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. N. B. 
Jopson, M.A. (Reader in Comparative Slavonic Philology 
in the University). 


A Course of three Lectures on “‘ VENE TIAN PAINT- 
ING IN THE 18th CENTURY” will be given by 
Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner (formerly Lecturer in the History 
of Art and Architecture in the University of Géttingen) 
at University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1) 
on MAY Ist, 2nd and 8rd at 5 p.m, At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. Tancred 
Berenius, D.Lit., Ph.D. (Durning Lawrence Professor 
of the History ‘of Art in the University). Lantern 
illustrations. 


A Course of four Lectures on ‘“‘ THE ROOSEVELT 
LEGISLATION AND THE CONSTITUTION ” will 
be given by Prof. Felix Frankfurter (Byrne Professor of 
Adninistrative Law in Harvard University) at the 
London School of Economics (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
ary 2), on APRIL 25th, 30th, MAY 2nd and 7th at 

p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, except 
Where otherwise stated. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. the LorpD Grsnororven. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in March and successiul candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
the HEADMISTRESS. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 





entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 
NT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 


iN SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-13) (English Church); 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


St SSEX | 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. bracing south coast | 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff 
Principal: Miss Lucretia M. Cameron, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


l es SCHOOL. 











A Bry Sony Examination 

will be held on May 29th, 1934, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. : TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to | 
£30 per annum. Entries close on May 23rd.—For | 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
H¥EAD-MASTER, 


EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 

An examination will be held on June 5th and 6th, 
1934, for one Scholarship of £75, four of £50, and 
Exhibitions. See P.S.Y.B. 

Tn cases in which further help is definitely needed, the 
financial value of a Scholarship or Exhibiiion may be 
increased, ki 

For particulars apply to the Bursar. 


a ENTRANCE & 





‘HOOL Maw cee 
SCHOL ARSHIPS. 


An examination will be held on May 24th, 1934 
(preliminary), and May 31st, June Ist, and 2nd, 1034 
(final), when several Entrance Scholarships will be 


offered for competition to candidates who are over 12 
and under 14 years of age on April Ist in the year of 
the examination. The value of the Scholarships varies 
between a nominal sum and a maximum of £100 per 
annum according to (1) the financial position of the 
boy's parents, (2) the standard of the boy’s attain- 
ments. Two of the Scholarships at least, however, are 
of a minimum value of £80 per annum. Valuable 
Ministerial Exhibitions are also offered for the sons of 
( tyre Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. 

For further information and ap x lie; ation forms, apply 
to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 





oe -SEA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
Recognized by Board of Education. 


A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) for 
Public Schools and R.N.C. Dartmouth. Bracing 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and diet. 
School run on modern progressive fines. Summer 


Term begins May 2nd. Prospectus from Head-Master, 
J. L. Ryper, M.A. (Cantab.). 





Q. NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT, 
N “ 

Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar- 
ships and health record. The School is homelike and 
not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 


individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 


taken, including holidays, if required. ‘School Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming’ Bath, Two Sports Fields, 
Kugby. Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. Fees Moderate. 


A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 


FOUNDED 1879. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 


and reliable information forwarded free 


GIRLS 


Prospect: e: 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and renugh idea of fees should be given. 


J. &J. PATON, E re ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








AVLES’S (Civil Service Tutors) now offer an up-to- 
date Correspondence Course for the BAR 
nXAMINATIONS. Also Oral Tuition by Arrangement. 
Davies's (C. Secy.), 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3351/2. 





NW O.. Home Civil, 1.C.S., Consular, Inspector of Taxes, 
e Davies's, 5 Sussex Place, W.2.  Padd. 3351,2. 
Next full term begins Wednesday, April 25. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


sr. FRANCIS COLLEGE, 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 














ITER RY 
MSs. ls. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy : 
.. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd 


YR 

4n MuUsle 
\< YONG POEMS W WANTED Songs and music: caamnes . 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 


PETER DEREK, Ltp.,ZB;108 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2, 


ypewriting carefully €promptlyexecuted 
3d. per 1L.0C0 
Westcliff-on-Sea 








lc) WRITERS 


revises MSS. CARR! 


mane composer supplics 
TON Baigus, Leven, \ orks. 











TRITE E FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W.5 


( “ASH iso is offeres iin Piizesfor Poems. Ficiion: lo 
£5 > ya ially required for prompt publication. Advice 
tree. Current Catalogue on application. —Messrs. STOCK - 
, We L, Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, Estab.ished 





1898 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cows. 
R= 
CINEMAS OBERAMMERGAU TOURS 
CADEMY CINEMA, NORW AY BERAMMERGAU ie ae Ry 
Oxford Street, Ger. 2981. with Private Tour. 15 Days, 26 guineas, ta 


Premier the Famous French Satire 
“ CHARLEMAGNE” (A) with Raimu, 
and 
“90° SOUTH ” (T) 
Scott’s Epic Conquest of the Antarctic. 





Ee ERYMAN (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285), 
Prenez Garde a la Peinture (Late Christopher Bean), 








—« 


MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
® tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1 (Sloane 3697.) 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
B SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
« Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 








\j TANTED.—Reasonable price officer’s mahogany 
nilitary chest of drawers with black packing case.— 
POMEROY, 15 Harlow Oval, Harrogate. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE’S 
is the perfect 

In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 
10d., 5s. 1d., 


EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
gift for friends at home or abroad 
6d., 


1 


By inland post, 2s. 


6d, 
Ils, Gd. 


fid., 8s. 10s, 
73. 3d., Os. 3d., 


Complete price list on request. 








J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
«&ec., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of 7 he Spectator. Prepaid Classitied 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach 7he Spectator — es, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1. with remittance by Tue sday of each 

week. Discounts :—2)% for 6 insertions, 6° for 13, 
» for 26 and 10% tor 52. 





, IKE a lady's Caress”’ is a shave with the BALL 
L RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. 





post 

free, with 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN & CO., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 

Any length cut. Pat. 


R:: AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 


free. James St. Tweed Depot ,246 Stornoway, Scotiand. 





 : DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, light, comfy. All 
lashionable styles, plain or in famous * Fair-Isle’’ pat- 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Illus- 
trated Booklet and aa Colour Card Free.-—WM. D,. 
JOHNSON, Dept. 8. 378, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





-— = 





HOLIDAY RESORTS 





\ TONDERLAND OF WALES.—Superb 
Majestic Snowdon and its peaks, passes, 
valleys, Historic Castles, Gorgeous Sea Coasts. 
ing, Boating, Yachting, River and Sea Fishing, Country 
and Seaside Golf. 22 Resorts, Some Gay, Some Peaceful. 
Ample choice for all Tastes. Described in Booklet with 
100 views from NORTH WALES UNITED Resorts, Dept. 
20, Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express Trains by L. M.S. 


scenery. 
lakes, 
Bath- 





CRUISES 


BY THE BIGGEST AND 
FINEST BRITISH SHIP 
CRUISING NORWAY 


The magnificent 22,000 “ Dreamship 
Cruises’ 


EMPRESS 0 
AUSTRALI 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 
No finer ship ever cruises the romantic and 
beautiful coast of Norway! That is why 
travel-wise holiday-makers always wait for 
the Empress of Australia dates to be 
announced. 
Beautiful lounges, ballroom, and 
Pompeiian Swimming pool —iarge 
bedrcoms, gymnasium, games deck, etc. 
Membership _ is limited—so BOO NOw. 
14 days’ Cruise from Southampton 
and Immingham to the NOR- 
WEGIAN FJORDS. 


of 


ton 


built-in 
and airy 


Minimum Rate: 20 Gns. 
days’ 


Cruise from London 
and Leith, to SPITZ- 
NORTH CAPE and 
IAN FJORDS. 

Minimum Rate: 28 Gns. 

12 days’ Cruise trom Immingham to 
the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and 
NORTHERN CAPITALS, 


AUG.3 Minimum Rate: 20 Gns, 


Call, or write to-day, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel ——. 
62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 
103, Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local ohh everywhere. 






JULY.14 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 314. Lift. 





| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, $.W.1. Victoria 3347, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C, 
Illd. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
VDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


“4Crescent, Tgms.: ‘*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





I ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
_4 homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 


hing. Extensive views.—Miss HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
a Hydro, For Rest and Convalescence, 270 bed- 


rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





English Country 


- YOURSEL VES in 

Ask for De i Lis t (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S RE FRE SHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

JL TD. 





Ph. B.A. BOD., . GEORGE'S Hov SE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 

YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 








Apply for List **8.,” stating requirements, to * SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





LODGE, 1, St. 
Breakfast. 
With 


THERE to stay in London—THE 
\ George’s Square, S.W. 1, Room and 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.) 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





LESLIE 
on-Sea, 


Ling, F.R.G.S., 


Chalkwell ‘ower: esti, 
No night travel. »s 








— 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to - 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels 

private hotels—in any part of Great Britain hes Iteend 
Jrom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order tg 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the followin 
have subscribed towards the cost of p: iblication of an 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronizs 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is alyg 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. “ 


AMBLESIDE (Ryd: ee WORMAT, 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CA 

BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLI 
BOURNEMOUTH. “BOURNEMO' TH  ATVDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).- 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN Ww At I R * SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODRICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVE = ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. W: ale s). —BRYN- TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—-WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD., 
CRIEFF (Perths).— ATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRY 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTIHE. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (H: ag —FOX & PELICAN, 








> 
30 








GULLANE.—MARIN 
HARROGATE.—C AR XN. 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 


LAKE — (Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 
VYRNW 
LANARK. c LYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. mt IRTON HOUSE, 
—REGEN 
LLANBERIS sieiieae eee VICTORIA, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
-IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W C. 
—KE NILWOR'H, Gt. Russell St., 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARM 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FOR T ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Ne uirnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—P ERW ICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND ys toa pt rs ‘ONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). Bat r “ NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
LOWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES- ON-SEA.—-GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGE NNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A DELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—-SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks),—LON Fg ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— “a jes KSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE (Scotland). SAO IGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL 
TORQUAY.—HOTELSt.GEORGE(LateLinksHotel) 
-HOW eo N COURT PRIVATE. 
—~PALAC 
ROSETOR, 
ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
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